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WELLI£ SHRIBEED AND FELL BACKWARD, THE BLOOD FLOWING FROM A FEARFUL WOUND. 


QUEEN MAB'S PROPHECIES: 


{A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 
TYDYALE BY THE SOLWAY, 
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down to the sea beach. Nestling amid | 


pa J orchards the homesteads are sheltered 


. cease and noble woods from the 


that sometimes sweep that storm- 
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was unmarried, and did not reside on 
land estate. He had not visited 
seen by any of his tenantry 


been 
or household since he celebrated hla twenty-first 


birthday, seven years before our etury opens. 
baronet would, therefore, be twenty-elght 





to resume his wanderiogs, but had decided to 
reside at lan at least three months out of 
every year. The place must therefore be set in 
order ; the mansion must be modernised as much 
as possible, the grounds and gardens altered and 
renovated, no expense to be spared in furnishing 
and the time-worn walle, and the 
oye weed grown gardens, 

or this purpose an army of workpeople were 
sent from don to the isolated Cumberland 
village—marble masons and bricklayers, painters 
and decorators, and a strong force of uphol- 
sterers, from a well-known firm in Osford- 
street. Another firm of florists sent a troop of 
landecape gardenere, who completely transformed 
the old-f ned gardens and terraces, and made 
the lawn radiant with carpet-bedding and gay 


marquees. 
While these skilled artisans were busy withla 
the bounds of Liangolan the residents in the 
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in the evening ; besides which the county gentry 
had a weries of entertainments in course of pre- 
paration, to-be given in honour of the return of 
their absentee neighbour and landlord. 

The farmers, peasants, and tradespeople were 
very busy patting up triumphal arches and de- 
corating their homes, and the old church—thie 
being. the only building on which they could 
expend their enthusiasm. ' 

If Tydvale boasts of a noble mansion and fine 
estate it aleo boasts the possersion of a dear old- 
fashtoned Rectory, whose gables are covered with 
lichens and mosses and dark ivy, the growth of 
years, and where the honeysuckle and monthly 
roves play at hide-and-seek amid the Virginian 
creepers around its porch. 

Attached to the Rectory is an- old-fashioned 
garden, where the flowers seem to have {ft all 
thelr own way, and run riot, while a perfect 
wilderness of roses are allowed to bud and 
bloom and die, and waste their sweetness on the 
ai 


3 

Then there {fs the old-time orchard, with its 
gnarled apple trees moss-grown and fvy-en- 
twined. 

The Rector of Tydvale is quite adapted to the 
old Rectory. Gurney Chetwynd fs a man of 
limited means and extensive kuowledge. The 
younger son of a noble family, he had been cut 
off with the: proverbial shilling by his father for 
the heinous .offence of marrying the woman he 
loved, whose only dowry wasa beautiful face and 
unsullied name. 

The haughty aristocrat survived this humi- 
lating event only # few months. Ha willed 
his vast wealth to his numerous relatives and de- 
pendents, he was laid with much ceremony in 
the vault of his ancestors, leaving bis younger 
con to eke sage ngage «Be he =“ in 
the obseure o! eon an me 
something less than his brothers. 

But Gurney Chetwynd did not elt idly lament- 
ing his hard lot; he determined to turn his 
education and talente to account. He turned 
bis attentfon to literature, and. by close applica- 
tion soon added considerably to his income. Bat 
another and a deeper trouble was in store for 
Garney Chetwynd, 

His wife, who had been always delicate, was 
destined to brighten his heart and home only for 
a short time, 

She died on a Jane day twelve months from 
thelr marriage, leaving two little baby girls to fill 
the vacant place fn her huaband’s life, 

In the first abandonment of his grief the 
sorrowing widower found the little strangers 
sorry substitutes for the loss of his young wife; 
but as the days and weeks passed away, and the 
June rose-buds grew into beauty, the father be- 
came more reconciled. During her brief sojourn 
in their midst the Rector’s wife had endeared 
herself to the dwellers in that quaint Cumber- 
land village, and many were the followers and 
deep the sorrow when they laid her down to sleep 
in the picturesque churchyard within sound of 
the waters of the Solway, as they lash the shift- 
ing shingles and rugged grey rocks, 

That brief romance in hie life had leaked out, 
and with the story of his father’s injustice won 
him many sympathisers. His parishioners all 
loved their good pastor. And many were the 
ways by which they endeavoured to lighten bis 
buréen without hurting the finer.feelings of his 
sensitive nature, 

The Reverend Gurney Chetwynd watched with 
pride the rapid development of his two infant 
daughters,aa they throve space among the health- 
giving’ Cumberland hills, where the salt breeze 
from the Solway gave radiance to their cheeks 
and brightness to their eyes. 

Growing in beauty side by side, Nora and Nellfe 
Chetwynd bade fair to blossom into lovely woman- 
hood. They were the delight of their father’s 
heart, those sweet mementoes of his lost love, 





CHAPTER II. 
IN THE RECTORY GARDEN, 
SEVENTBEN times have the old fruit trees borne 
their freight of milk-white bloom, Seventeen 
times has the eun ripened the rich harvest on 


their gnarled boughs, and the Jane roses — 
in tangled masses across the garden paths. An 
seventeen times has the winter snow capped the 
Cumberland hills, and the winter blast swept the 
shores of Solway since Nora and Nellie Chetwynd 
made thelr début on life’s stage at the quie, 
Rectory of the sleepy Cumberland village. 

On the forenoon of a lovely Jane day the twin 
sisters are seated in a shady arbour in the Rectory 
garden. Nors, who is the elder by an hour, is 
engaged on fancy needlework, while Nellie sits 
with her hands clasped upon her lap, and her 

pansy-coloured eyes looking across the sea, 
as though her thoughts were far away In the 
great world beyond those troubled waters. 

They are so lovely, those twin sistera, and yet 
so different! Both are above the middle height, 
but Nora has a fuller and more rounded and 
matured figure. She bas an oval face, with 
smooth, creamy skin, beneath which the rich, 
warm blood seems to be always coursing ; she 
has great, glorious soft-brown eyes, with a world 
of sleeping tenderness In their depths, and.& soft, 
smiling, mouth, and beautiful white 
teeth ; while her hair, long, rich and abundant, 
fs a bright, changefal chestnut, dusky in the 
shade, but B jgaay ee like red gold in the sun, 

Such is Nora Chetwynd at eeveutesn, and she 
fs as good as she is beautiful. She loves her 
father and sister, and the dear old Rectory, and 
church, and its two hundred parishioners, the 
quiet village, and the bracksn-covered hilis 
around it, the shingly beach beneath, and the 
sobbing, restless sea. So dear are her surround. 
ings to Nora Chetwynd that she never wishes to 
go beyond the radius of twenty willes of her 
native village. 2%. 

To Nora there is no place like Tydvale in the 

g ses, stretching far —— ib seems to 
kiss the blue rim of the sky 
sound of ite troubled waters as the waves lash the 


and mingle with the ecent of the woodbine’s per- 
fuming tresses, or the swinging roses that tap 


against the panes, 
Nora is strong and true, loving and lovable, 
while her younger sister is like a tall ly, as 


Tydvale did not possess many eligible you 
men whose rank or attainments ysitled en 80 
become the suitors of ’s twin 
daughters. Noel Beresford, the ve! son and 
heir ih & pon proprietor in _ poe prrenns 
was only young man who any 
to the title ees and. this 
blue-eyed, long-limbed young giant had 
to fair Nellie’s favours, only to be played with, 
laughed at, petted or subbed, as ib suited the 
mood of that fair and wilful maiden, while poor 
Nora gave him her heart unasked, and dare not 
whisper the fact even to herself, ; 

ay | among the roses in the arbour, her 
nimble fingers plying her needle, Nora Chet- 
sie cus! ya say tice SyOaiin, Meh ee 
she could get away va C) 
loves it better than any place elee in the world ; 
but in flying from Tydvale she hoped to be able 
to fly from herself, and from the presence of 
Noel Beresford. 

Winning her bread in a strange place, forget- 


Es 





| aes might come in time, and the mage of 
her sister’s lover be cast out from her heart. For 








the first time In her seventeen years of life there 
was a shadow on the bright face, and sadness ip 
the gentle heart of Nora Chetwynd, as she bent 
over her needlework, and cast furtive, sideway 
are ee. her slater, who sat gazing so absently 


"OL what are you thinking, Nell! Deeamiog, 


yore aster started, a faint flush enf- 
nes temgenes | cheeks, a 

* You have made me jump, Nora, s Dg 80 
abruptly! What’ lively pair we are! T'was 
just thinking if any change will ever come; i! 
we are to go on living this dull life for ever, shut 
up in this dead-alive hole !” 

* T- should like some change myzelf, but I some- 
times think we shall leave Tydvale soon enough. 
Papa will not last always; he seems to be getting 
very feeble, and if he were gone we could not 
atay here, We should go away into the creat 
world, where we could turn our education ar’ 
talents to account, for pspa will have but very 
little to leave ur. Ah! how often then wil! our 
hearts yeara for the peaceful beauty of our old 
home!” 

“Abt I am tired of it! I am sick of it! I am 
sick of 1 }- I cannot bear it, I cannot, Nora! 
this dull, sleepy life. I cannot drag outexistence 
here any . I want to see life, I want to 

the world!” exclaimed WNellle, with pas- 
ate penasen 

Nora paused in her work, and tarned her so! 
brown eyes on her sister’s face, 

“Oh, Nellie! I am sorry to hear you talk like 

It sounds ungrateful to dear py You 
knoWewhat he has suffered from his atic 


“T love papa and you, Nora, but I hate Tyd- 
vale,” answered Nellie, hotly. 

“Oh! my dear, my dear! if we ever leave 
Tydvale, and have to add to our income by our 
industry, we will look back longingly to thore 


nest | summer hours we have idled away among the 


roses,” answered Nora, her brown eyes brimfu! 


“T hate the country, Noral Why should we 
two -be wagner aoa We od cp = 
beauty can ‘own against and wealt 

1 We ought to marry well, we ought to 
es ceiver ta’ Bee in, afd be able to give 


ha’ 8, and 
servants, jewels, and rich dresses, Oh! how I 
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Nora’s brown eyes flashed with an angry light, 
she groaned in spirit. To think that this 
man’s love, for which ehe would williogly lay 
down her life, was wasted upon her vain, cold- 
hearted sister ! 


His loyal heart was only a—toy with which 
the fair Nellie beguiled some of the long hours 
that sometimes hung so on her hands. 
~ Noel Beresford was.Nora’s ideal of manly 
beauty and excellence, and she felt justly indig- 
nant with ber sister for her treatment of him, — 

“I daresay. think me heartless, 
Nellle says, with tears in her voice, while she 

them back from her eyes by aneffort of 


g. 


“TI think you very vain and silly, You amuse 
yourself at the expense of a loyal, true heart, 
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that you think may take up and cast aside 
aé a child would a toy |” Nora answered, hotly. 

* For goodness sake, Nora, don’t read me a 
lecture just now, l’m In an awfal temper, I am 
just worrying myself to death, thinking where 
we ehall get a couple of new dresses from ! Why, 
the cottagers’ daughters can afford to wear better 
bate and gowns than we can. Print and niuslin 
are our best summer dresses, while the Misses 
Skeggs can have theirs sent. from London—all 
‘tbe most fashionable material and newest styles,” 
the says, . 

“Do wot be #0 tented with your lot, 

“I cannot help it. Ishould have been born 
io a great city fustead of on this far-away Cum- 
berland coast, and, Nora, you are not ambitious. 
Iam von a Pard — I inherit 
the pride papa’s family. You sre content 
with Tydvale. ght to shine fn Belgravian 
ballrooms, that I only know by reading about,” 


cried Nelife, excitedly. 

“Tam content in any place where there Is 
love and peace,” answered Nora, with a flash of 
her brown eyes. ; 


“You would like to see me marry Noel 
Beresford and settle down to a country life for 
the rest of m ” exclaims Nellie, as a deli- 
cate fi her beautiful cheek. 
on you — jilt corns A age ag you will 
ve to repent {t,” retorts Nora, & gesture 
“ae 

“Why don’t you try to win him away from 
me? I wish he would fall fn love with you, 
Nora! Hie attentions are becoming quite irk- 
come to me, and you would suit him ao much 
better, dear, You would make such a model 
wife for a country squire!” 

And Nellfe laughed a little, but there was no 
mirth in ite ring—she only showed her beautiful 
white teeth. 

At that moment two shapely white hands were 
placed over her eyes by somebody behind, causin 
her to utter a little scream, while the swift 
of pein In Nora’s face passed unobserved, 

“I thought it was you, Noel ! ” says Nellie, 
with a pout, as ehe struggles with her captor, 
and succeeds {fn freeing after a short 


wrestle, . 

“My dear Nell, I have walked about four hun- 
dred = to ask you if you have heard the 
news 

* What news ?” inquired Nellie, with sudden 
interest, . 

“You have not heard, then? Iam so pleased 
that Iam the first bearer of the glad tidings, 
Sir 8 {s coming this day week !” 

n that is no news, Noel !” says Nora. 

“ Don’t be so tiresome, Noel. Why don’t you 
a and not keep us in suspense?” said 


“Then here fs the news in a nutehell. Tyd- 
vale Is going to wake up, going to make itself a 
name, if possible, The day and the hour is 
fixed at last om which Sir Sydney Lyulph is to 
arrive at and the last craze of this 
little community is to invite all the prettiest 
girls in the county to form a corps de ballet, of 
which Miss Nell is the chosen premitre danseuse, 
How will that suit you, Nell?” - 
“Not at ail, Ihave forgotten all about the 
— Sone I have not troubled my head 
abou 





of her idea—that is, if we can succeed in ralsing 
even ascanty corps de ballet. Ib will give the 
ladies an opportunity of aleplozing their physical 
beauty, if they have any,” laughs Noel, as he 
mops his flushed face with his handkerchief, and 
runs his long fingers throvgh his hair In an up- 
ward direction. 

“ What an absurd habit that is, Noel, of run- 
ning your fingers through your hair, causing {t to 
stand on end |!” says Nellie, making a mouc at the 
gentleman, who is really a handsome and dis- 
tinguishéd-looking young fellow. 

"Ab, well; wait, Nell! I daresay Sir Sydney 
will bring some fellows with their hair parted 
s ht down the centre, 4 /a mashera |” 

“T hope he will, and save some of the Tydvale 
belles the mortification of dying old maids,’ and 
a wave of colour dyes Nellie’s lovely face, and 
her beautiful eyes flash with an angry light. 

** Don'’b you. count —— a Tydvale giri, 
Nell?” asked Nora, with one of her sweet smiles, 
and ashy glance at Noel Beresford. 

“Ob, no! I don’t quite belong to Tydvale, 
The © are not of Cumberland, you 
know,” she answers, with a toss cf her golden 
curls, and another fiash of her pretty blue eyes. 

"But you sre bespoke in Camberiand, Neilfe, 
and you must belong to it entirely some day,” 
says Noel, tenderly, as be bends over her sunny 
head; and succeeds in catching hold of her slim 
white hand, 

"Ab, don’t be too sure! I feel bound by no 
tles to Tydvale except the love I bear my tather 
and sister,” she replied, defiantly, all the sweet- 
ness and light fading from her fece, and a cold, 
hard look marring ita beauty, 

Nora felt shocked’ by that thoughtless, un- 

speech, and with a swift glance upward 
at Noel she saw the awful pallor of his face, and 
the look of pain in his eyes. 

“T think I'll go back,” he said, in a hard, 
hueky tone, “ Shali I tell Mrs, Ashby that you 
will see her to-day or to-morrow? ‘You are both 
euch perfect dancers, the ballet will prove quitea 
succees.” 


“ Plegee tell Mrs. Ashby that I shall callsabout 
three o'clock to-day. 
herall Ican. The time {fs very short, you see. 
When is Sir Sydney coming?” Nora ssys, in her 
soft voice, 

**On this day week, next Thureday,” he 


answers, 

“ Our dress is the one thing to be considered 
now, and we have nothing to wear, really nothing 
to wear,” turning her glowing face to Noel. 

“ You have no time to lose, The notice is very 
short,” says Noel with a faint attempt to smile. 

“ My sister doesn’t trouble. Nora doesn't care 
for dress ; but I-won’t go to the [éte at all unless 
I am properly dressed, and I know papa won’t 
give us the means,” Nelly exclaime, in a grieved 


tone. 

“ Papa can’t afford it, Nell! Don’t speak un- 

of ” says Nora, gently. 

“I'm off !. Good morning, Nellie! We are 
friends, are we not?” Noel says, holding out his 

to the ca) beauty. 

‘“We will always be friends, while you do not 
make love with either lips or eyes,” she answered, 
— her eyelids droop till the’ long: fringes 

on her cheeks, as frightened at her own 
temerity, she stood before her lover, not daring 
to look up at him. 

He barely touched her hand, turned, and 
taking Nora's hand 
wheeled round and walked away without once 
ee et eae ae ee, oe 
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"Nellie, you are cruel and heartless to treat 
Noel as you do,” cried Nora, indignantly, she 
started to her feet, and flashed an angry glance 
at her sister. 

"You are his champion, Nora! I really believe 
you are fo love with him yourself,” Nellie 
answered, sneeringly. 


CHAPTER III, 
THE FETE AT LLANGOLAN. 
“ Wuat a dreadful thing it is to beepoor, and 
to know one has rich relatives that might help 


I shall be happy to assist | 


it warmly ; then’ 








one if they liked! There's our great aunt, Lady 
Juliet | l think she might show us o little kind- 
ness, and I think papa might humbie himself just 
a little for our sakes, as he offended ail bis friends 


\by marrying beneath him,” eays Nellie, as she 


fastens the last bow on the French dress she Is to 
wear on the morrow in honour of the home-coming 
of the master of Liangolan. 

"The dreas is very pretty, Nelli; I am quite 
aatisfied with mine,” answers Nora, in her low, 
sweet voice that always eounds so soothing, 

" And we had a nice struggle to get them. 16 
fs always the same,” Nellie answers, in a com- 
planing tone, that has become habitual to her 
lately. 

"As the wife of Noel Bereaford you would 
have none of these struggles cr mortifications to 
bear.” 

“Nora, don’t speak about bim. 
marry him-—that is enough.” 

* But it is nob enough, Nell. Ib is cruel and dic- 
honourable of you. It is quite an understood 
thing that you are engaged to Noel Beresford.” 

“It is no such thing, Nora, and it never can 
be,” exclaimed the younger girl, passionately. 
Re not, Nellie? Why won't you marry 

m ” 

“Do you think i'm blind or silly! I might 
have married him but for one reason—one dis- 
covery I have made ; I shall never marry the man 
for whom my elater’s heart is aching. I have 
found out your secret, Nora! You love Noel 
Beresford, and he knows it not.” 

Nora turned two wide frightened eyes upon 
her sister, 

“That is the reason I cannob marry Noel 
Beresford. Even if I loved him I would not 
marry him,” 

“Ob, Nellie! Is it possible you have fouod 
out my wretched secret? Perhaps he has found 
it outaleo! Iam afraid to look him in the face, 
lest he might suspect,” cried Nora, letting the 
dress she was trimming fall from her hands, and 
clasping them over her eyes, the tears trickling 
between her fingers. 

“Don’t cry, Nora! Oh, don’t, dear! I can’t 
bear ft, Noel doesn’t suspect anything, be aseured 
of that, I suspectei it long ago,” aays Neille, 

avely,. 

" And I bave wronged you #0, dear. I thought 
you were flirting with him for your mere amuse- 
ment |” 

“You must not upset yourself, Nora, desr. 
If you cry so you will have red eyes, to- 
morrow,” 

"J don’t care, What shall I do, Nell? I 
should like to go away from Tydvale for ever.” 

**Good gracious, Noral What should papa 
and I do?” cries Nellie, with a gasp. 

" But I want to forget Noel Beresford, Nellie, 
I cannot help loving him, and how humiliating 
it Is to have to make such a wretched con- 
fession.” 

“Keep a good heart, dear. Do not despair. 
How lovely you will look to-morrow! Your pale 
coral ribbons will look nicer than my blue! I 
do hope you'll make a conquest, Nora! I hope 
that one of Sir Sydney's aristocratic guests may 
be smitten with you !” 

“Don't be absurd, Nell, I wish to-morrow 
were past ; I don’t expect to enjoy myeelf a bit. 
I hope it msy prove pleasanter than I expect,” 
said Nora, sadly. 

“Ah, well, I mean to enjoy myself, Sarah 
Skeggs and Mrs. and Miss Ashby may have richer 
trimmings and gayer jewellery, but I don’t think 
they will look any nicer than we will, I intend 
to enjoy myself thoroughly, and you must just 
make up your mind to do the same, sister 
mine,” 


Nora laughed a little, and resumed her work. 

“To is certainly an advantage, having all our 
dresses alike in our limited corps de ballet, There 
wae a difficulty in finding twenty young ladies. 
I did not expech we would be able to find so 
many, especially as we must have ten falr and 
ten darker. The effect will be rather pretty. 
I have been thinking of writing to Aunt Juliet, 
and describing our straitened circumstances to 
her. .If she only knew how pinched we some- 
times are for the moat simple necessaries of the 
boilet 1” 


I can never 
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“Hash, Nellie! You must not think of doing 
euch a thing. Papa has not seen Aunt Juliet 
since his marriage, She doesn't know whether 
he is dead or alive, and I don’t know whether 
she ever knew of our existence,” 

“Ab, well! we niust never marry for love, 
Noralt That iss dream we shal) never realise,” 
Nellie says, with a deep-drawn sigh. 

“*I for one shall not marry without love!” 
answers Nora, ine tone of decision. 


. 
The day so fateful for many dawned at last ; 
the sun shone with unusual splendour. Almost 
everybody in Tydvale saw it rise that morning, so 
early were they up and abroad. 

The village street looked very gay, with Its 
many-coloured banners and streamers. Its one 
hotel was very lively, its balcony and windows 

with scarlet cloth, and filled with 


commanded such a fine view of the 
along which the carrisges were to 


peasantry also hurried fn from the out- 
districta, and filling the grounds 
here wandered about in 


had secured all those desirable 
places that 
thoroughfare 


pass, 
The 


prema: 
turely grey halr, and very lovely looked the twin 
sisters, or the twin roses, as they were usually 
called. They were followed by all eyes ; people 
forgot to look at anybody or anything but them 
while they were in sight. They wore neither 
hat nor bonnet, but sacreened themselves from 
the’ scorching rays of the sun by white sun- 
shades, 

Arrived at the Hali, the Rector joined a few 
peered as ie Pesce agai were led to 
an apartment the young ladies of the 
corps de ballet were to meet. 

They were all dressed in white, the ten fairest 
wearing very pale blue ribbons, the other ten 


wearing pale coral. 
In separating the fair from the dark they were 
guided by the colour of their eyes. Nora Chet- 


wynd had beautiful soft brown eyes, while 
Nellie’s were of deepest pansy-blue, Therefore 
Nora took her place among the dark young ladies, 
and Nellieamonget the fair. 

The dresses were worn short, with broad sashes 
of palest blueand coral satin, and s few touches 
of the same colours gleamed amid the folds of 
skirt and bodice. They wore pearl necklaces, and 
each carried fancy baekets of beautiful white 
flowers. They locked most exquisitely lovely, 
and each seemed to be premiére danseuse, or 
fairy queen of her own particular set. 

Feasting had contmenced among the rege | 
on the lawn. Two o’clock, the hour at w 
the Baronet was expected, had struck before 
there was any sign of an artival. 

Several carriages had arrived from London on 
the previous day for the accommodation of the 
guests, and they had been sent to the station 
some hours back. The station was elx miles 
away. 

At length, about half past two, the first 
put In an appearance, and drove through the 
lodge-gates and up the broad, smooth drive 
under the noble chestnuts amid much cheering 
and crapning of necks. 

There were six men packed in that 
men who belonged to the cream of Wea 
society, two being officers in the Household 
Guards, who amused themselves as they were 
driven along by making the most hideous siolses 
in reply to the greetings of the people, behaviour 
that did not help to Inspire the Camberland 
peasant with very exalted opinions of the London 

ff. 


tof. 
Au the carriage stopped before the porch its 
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well under control, and he cannot 
secret, 
A fresh buret of cheering announces 
proach of him in whose honour the day’s pageant 
has been arranged. Another cheer, and another, 
and now the band strikes up “See the Con- 
ero Comes,” and the old family 


He halted before the portico, and one of the 
four oceapante of the carriage— hose 


articulate a syllable 
he caught sight of the young girls in their ballet 
costume, and his dark face glowed with pleasure 
on beholding them. 

As his wandered along the two rows of 
handsome girls he met the glance of Nors’s 
re brown eyes, 

e forgot all he was going to say, stood per- 
fectly still, staring at the girl as though his senses 
were held captive by her beauty. Nora's face 
finshed painfully, when she felt she was being 
stared at by those plercing grey eyes. At that 
moment an elderly lady, by whom he had been 
sitting, was about to leave the 

“ Here, Sir Sydney, assist me to alight! What- 
ever can you be thinking of } You quite forget 
all other obligations when there are any pretty 
girls to be stared at, You quite lose your head! 
Please assist me to alight, Sir Sydney !” said the 
lady, in a shrewish tone. 

“I am really sorry, but your ladyship will 
pardon my forgetfulness, I know ;” and he of 
the grey eyes caught hold of the lady’s kid- 

hand almost lifted her ladyship out 


trying to spoon with those 
girls all the time, Sir Sydney |”’ snaps the lady, 
who is very active, she is over sixty. 
She had been beantiful, but she has been 
high-bred and elegant, and is quite good form 


now. h 

She affects the most-youthful fashions, She is 
dressed in one of Worth’s combinafions in dell- 
cate green-ckequered silk and soft bright moss- 
green plush, Her iadyship has a very high 
Roman nose that adds much to her dignity and 


austere expression. 
** Really, Sydney, you bave quite a grand old 
place en mie “4 pe Dy And tas girls 
are ogling. 7 are pretty!” She 
aw out her rich ekirts A payers A on, and 
adjasts the afriest of bonnets on her white hair, 
“ But goodness gracious, who is that on the rteps 
—the clergyman! If my nephew, Ohet- 
wynd, is in the land of the living that is he!” 

the lady, becoming much excited at 
the sight of the Rector, who was one of 9 group 


of gentlemen who came down the steps to 
the Baronet, 





vale,” answered a gentleman, who overheard 
exclamation on first seeing the ; 

“Then it is my nephew |” 

Sir Sydney, who had been drawn away from 
her ladyship when surrounded by friends, 
now made his way to her side. 

“My dear Lady Juliet, will you excuse me 
leaving you 8 moment!” 


directly, and tell him I bave met you. What 
are your daughters Kike, Gurney? Are they 


‘*You must see them and judge for yourselt, 
— Juliet,” he says, brokenly. 

“T promised Sir Sydney and his aunt, Lady 
Westleigh, that I would accompany them to 
Llangolan ia Jaly, but I could not leave tows 
earlier, little thinking I would meet you hers.’ 

“And are you sorry for the meeting, Lady 
Juliet }” he asks, with a wistfal smile, 

“No, You were always my favourite, Gurney. 
I loved your mother as much as I was capable of 
loving anybody. I don’s pretead to have much 
heart—most people believe I haven’t any. No, 
I’m not sorry we have met. I begin to feel tha: 
those ties of blood and kindred I despised In my 


what sphere we movein. I have lived the shallow 
life of a woman of fashion, I have lived in vain | 
Dead-sea fruit alone remains to me!” she sayz, 
regret fally. 

'* But it is nob too late, Lady Juliet 1” 

“Call me Aunt Juliet, as in the old dere, 
Gurney. Pride has kept us apart for years. 
us shake hands across chasm, and be friends 
in the future.” She holds out a-small, dry han?, 
upon which most costly gems are flashing. 
The Rector took it in his soft, white palm, and 
his ‘ringless fingers close upon it softly. 

“I have been very happy in this a om village. 
My life has not been lived in vain, Lam beloved 


my children and my parishioners, I would 
bot ge back og tothe world ha used me so 


! 
4: But you should not have sunk into euch 
obscurity with your attainments, your talents, . 
your family inflaence, Why, pg ger et 


you ought to be a bishop at this of your 
life! You ought to have thought of this for 
your children’s How many have you !” 

“* Only two.” 

ci 7 ” 

“ Yes ; they are twins.” 

“ Good gracious! Then you have no son, and 
your brother is childless! ” 


“Ib matters not; we are a bad race, The 
world will be well rid of us.” 
*'Hush! You don’t mean that. How old are 


your girls 1” 
M iveutewn.” ‘ 

“Dear me! it seems but yesterday since you 
made that mésailiance.” P 


“] married the woman I loved, Lady Ju!” 

** Very likely. I married without love, and 1 
never missed it until now. [I have always held » 
winning card, yet the winnings of s lifetime are 
but dead-sea fruit. I wish now I bad married 
somebody who cared for me long ago!” 

** Yet you were always one of fortune’s favour- 
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ites, and blessed with all that is worth living 
for!” 

“ Except happiness and love! Too late have 
I learnt to appreciate those two most 

gif:s that fate has denied me, Are your girls 
here to-day 1” 

“Yes, Shall I call them!” he acke, with an 
anxious ring in his voice, that did not escape her 


ladyship. 

“I hope they are nice! Oh! the very girls I 
admired 40 just now, and that Sir Sydney 
so emitten with!” her fece lighting up with 

leasure. 

“ Come here, my dears! You have both wished 
to know Aunt Ja, and here 


“Lovely!” pronounced Lady Juliet, with a 
-— breath, 


such perfection am: theee lonely hills beside 
the Solway |” ae F 


— 


CHAPTER IV, 
4 FAIRY GODMOTHER, 


not —— you knew the Rector.” 
F my nephew, Gu Chetwynd, whom 
I have meb to-day for'the first time fo ef 


ready for the neat, I spall take them abroad In 
the meantime.’ 
venneee deprive me of my charming neigh- 
2 
“‘Qan’t be helped, Sir Sydney! We'll come 
back next autumn. This ts j the fine 
air to seb one right after the ead havoc a London 
season makes with one’s constitution,” 


‘Well, young ladies, what do you say-to a 


master of Liangolan. Already did she cherish 
hope of bringing the rich Baronet to her 
With her beauty and natural tact, she told 
eee she ovght to marry a baronet at the 


Nellie resolved to please the last descendant 
of the Lyulphs of Liangolan, but the most caeual 
observer could see that Sir Sydney’s glance 
_— Nora’s sweet face, and a softer light shone 
in eyes when they rested vu her, It was 
dyer end broase beet hair to Neluvereme one 
ze-brown to} 's es 
and lint-white curis, Cake 
Surely fortune has taken the twin sisters Into 
While tele Nell te pl 
} plotting against the peace 
and liberty of her host, her new found Amn le 
indulging In still more extravagsnt hopes for her 
future welfare. Having watched the two girls 
walk away with Sir Sydney she turned round, 
and faced her 


nephew. 

“Garney!” she exclaimed, with sudden energy, 
“are your daoghters engsged! Are they fond 
of admiration and flirting, cr shown any pre- 
ference from any of your local beaus?” asked her 
— letting her sunshade rest on her shoulder, 
and twisting it viciously as they walked slowly 


ding | under the chestnuts, 


“ Well, I gre Sr ye Young Beresford has 
always paid mar attention’ to Nellie, and it 
is quite an understood thing that they are en- 
geged, although he has not actually proposed for 
her, She does not give him sufficient encourage- 
ment,” answers the Rector in his quiet voice, 
and with that lack of interest In his manner that 
Sr hal vie te pome Ber 
who ts youn esford? Itisa 
me Odie: who and what fs he?’’ ga 
"Quite a gentleman, and a very fine youn 

fellow, He will come into a great deal ot 
property when his father dies. 1 don’t think 
his fami’y would care mach about him marrying 
my portionle:s girl. You see that tall young 
fellow in grey? That is Noel Beresford, and 
locking quite desponding, for Nell has treated 
him shamefully to-day,” and the Rector laughs 


softly, 

"0 much the better. She can do better than 
marry this Cumberland require, I thould like 
one of my nieces to marry Sir Syduey Lyulph. 
Nora will just sult him. She is the best woman, 
and wi!l make the best wife, She will be a very 
beautiful woman. But her style is different to 
Nellie’s! That girl should be a duchess. She 
shall be a duchess, I know two young seclons of 
noble families now both heirs to the strawberry 
leaves. One comes of age at Christmas, the 
other next spring. Either of them would bea 
splendid match for Nellie.” 

** Bat how fs this desirable event to be brought 
about?” 

“Tf the girl is ambitiousand has tact I'll bring 
it about if she is left to me, I shall stay here a 
few weeks, Then I am going to Mentone next. 
Let Nellie go with me; I shall take her to Rome 
and Florence, and back through Paris to London 
{fn the spriog, Under my tuition in that time 
she ought to cause quite a sensation in the 


-| Belgravian world. Next season she ought to be 


the queen of beauty, and carry off the first prize 
in the matrimonial market !” 

“My dear Lady Juliet, I only desire that my 
children be good and happy women in whatever 
station it pleases Providence to place them,” esid 
the Rector, meekly. 

“Gurney Chetwynd, you have kept them back 


long enough!’ and her black eyes twiokled 
ly under her very juvenile bonnet, that 
was 8 marvel of the milliiner’s art, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FETE AT LLANGOLAN, 


Tue fése ab Liangolan must prove a never-to- 
be-forgotten date in the annals of Tydvale, 
Everybody seemed to enjoy themselves thoroughly 


except two, 
first was Noel Beresford, who would re- 


The 
member this day as the first of many days of 





that were In store for 


acute mental tuffering 








him ; for vain, fickle Nellie Chetwynd had not 
noticed him once since the arrival of the 


gers. 

Even when dancing commenced she did not 
voucheafe him one dance; but Nora, as though 
in condemnation of her sister’s unfeeling con- 
duct, paid him all the attention she porsibly 
could, even though Sir Sydney followed them 
about, and seemed determined not to lose sight 
of them for a moment; while Noel, thirking 
it a pity that he should mar Nora’s chance ot 
completing her conquest of the lord of the 
manor, avoided her as much as poesible when he 
became aware that the baronet was impressed by 
her beauty. 

In order to do thiseffectually, he devoted’ him- 
self to the leading belle among the rustic beauties 
within a circuit of twenty miles round. This 
was Fanny Ray, the daughter of Sir Sydney's 
gardener. Very pretty, vivacious and dressy, 
Fanny was a great favourite with her superiors. 

She had as many suitors as a Courb beauty, 
but the only one her father favoured was Mark 
Steyne, the head gamekeeper—black- bearded 
and surly—who had made himself famous as a 
terror in the neighbourhood, belpg very rough 
upon poachers, gipsies, tramps and hawkers, and 
was generally disliked by the more respectable 
portion of the little community. 

As Mark Steyne was reputed to have plenty of 
money, John Ray thought he would make a 
very desirable son in-law, so he advised his 
daughter to enccurage him; but Fanny dis- 
liked Mark Steyne, and made mo secret of her 
dislike. 

But Mark Steyne was very much fn love with 
Fanny, and forthwith proposed to the girl, and 
was rejected, 

He then asked her father for her band, and 
was gladly accepted. Then the gardener told his 
daughter in a most decisive way that she was to 
consider herself engaged to Mark Steyne, and he 
hoped to see no more of her“ carryings on with 
one fellar and avother.” 

But Fanny, who was on acknowledged flirt (as 
what village belle is not! ), took no notice of her 
father’s caution-——made no alteration in her beha- 
viour either to Mark Steyne or her other suitors, 

She still enjoyed flirting and dancing as much 
asever, She went to every dance In the nelgh- 
bourhood. 

Events were in this state whon the /éte came 
off at Liavgolar. Fanny was there fn all her 
finery, looking very pretty indeed. Mark Steyne 
was there, looking daggers at his betrothed, He 
could not dance himrelf, and he would not allow 
Fanny to dance if he could prevent her; but he 
felt bitterly of each partner she danced 
with, white she treated him with the sme 
amount of coolness with which Nellie Chetwynd 
had chilled Noel Beresford. 

Mark Steyne was very jealous of the friendship 
that seemed to exist between Noeland Fanny, 
and at the {é:e he noticed that they danced on 
several occasions, and that after each set her 
partner led her to the marquee for refreshments, 
and he would be averged on both. 

In the afternoon a party of giptics came on the 
lawn and mingled with the crowd, adding not a 
little to the aniusement by revealing most laugh- 
able futures to the rustic maidens and their 
beaus. The gipsies had an encampment on a 
common belonging to Sir Sydney Lyu!ph, 

The tents had been visited by Mark Steyne on 
the mornivg of the féte, and the occupants threat- 
ened with imprisonment ff they did nod leave 
the common that very day. The elder members 
of the tribe begged very hard to be allowed to 
remain until after the féte. But the gamekeesper 
was inexorable, 

* A woe was the day when the old master 
died! He would nob drive us from the common, 
he always gave us leave to pitch our tents 
there |” said an old crone, who sat doubled with 
age before the wood fire. 

“I want mo croakirg hag here, You'll pack 
your caravan and take yourself cf, or I'll get the 
police to shift you,” he answered, savagely ralsing 
his whip with an oath, 

* Beware, you biack-browed villain. Your 
doom is very near. I'll go seek the young 
equire, and beg him to let us bide until to- 
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morrow for his dead father’s sake, He won't 
refuse Old Mab, I know!” 

“TI have given you notice—I shall hear no 
more.” 

In the afternoon Sir Sydney secured Nora for 
the Lancers, Neilie’s partner being a young 
officer in the Household Gaards, a mere fledgling 
still In his teens, while Noel Beresford looked on 
with a cruel ache in hie heart, having just re- 
elgned Fanny Ray to the village doctor, to whom 
she had promised the next dance. 

When the set was over Sir Sydney prevailed 
upon his fair partner to take @ stroll down a 
shady walk enclosed between two walls of 
greenery that sheltered them from the burning 
rays of the sun, 

Nellie and her partner accompanied them. 
About half way down this secluded walk they 
found a seat. literally imbedded fn tall shrubs, 
Here they seated themselves in perfumy seclu- 
elon, while the murmur of voices and the soft 
refrain of music penetrated the wall of foliage. 

They bad just ensconced themselves on the 
sheltered seat, that jast accommodated the four, 
when a strange figure shambled with the ald of 
-s thick — ge & curve ages a was 

of the gipsy queen, known in camp 
pa ar the country as Queen Mab. 


elgnty was ceprventty between seventy and 
y years was very stout very 
feeble, and walked with difficulty, and was 


dressed fn a queer combination of colours and 
materials, and wore a red handkerchief tied over 
her head, . 

The old glpsy woman!” exclaims Nellie, in 
& tone of annoyance, starting to her feet. 
* “ She'll want to tell us our fortunes,” laughs 


ora. 

““Whata hag! What do sou think of her, 
Lyuiph?” lisps the guardsman, who being the 
younger son of a marquis considered he had a 
right to call the Baronet by his surname. 

* You are not frightened of Old Mab, are you, 
Mr. Vane?” says Nora, laughing softly, as she 
glanced archly at the long slender limbs, small 
o— hands, and delicate face of the youth- 


guardsman, 

"No—not fwightened, Miss Chetwynd, but 
weally, you know, she’s quite an odd-looking 
paweon—haw |” 

“ Horrid old thing!” mutters Nellie, with a 
disdainful curl of her red lip, 

By this time, old Mab had made her way to 
where the group were seated, Hobbiing up to 
Sir Sydney she paused before him. With her 
brown hands clasped on the kuob of her heavy 
walking stick, and her beady black eyes fixed on 
his face, ahe said in a whining tone— 

‘Ah, my bounle gentleman, if my eyes de- 
ceive me not you are a Lyulph—the heir of 
Liangolan, son of the old master, who never 
hunted the poor gipsy as he would a wild fox, or 
turned them from his lands.” 

“Your eyes don’t decelve you, mother, or 
rather Queen Mab. I am Sydney Lyulph, at 
your majesty’s service,” laughed the Baronet, 

" Blessings on your head, my bonnie lad! and 
I hope for your dead father’s sake you will grant 
the favour [ am about to ask from you.” 

“T'll do.anything for you in reason, old lady,” 
auswered the Baronet, good humouredly. ‘' Speak 
out!" 

“Tt is that your honour won't turn us off the 
common for the next two days. Your game- 
keeper has threatened to bring the police to re- 
move us,” said the old woman, in a voice of 
anxiety, ‘ 

“ Ab! you have come In collision with that 
rascal Steyne. I muatspeak tohim., I'll make 
= nen right with him, mother,” eaid Sir Sydney 

dly. 


* He has beaten my grandson with the handle 
of his riding-whip, and drew the blood from his 
shoulders, but be {fs nearly to the end of his 
rope ; his doom will be a terrible one. The girl 
he is going to marry must find another bride- 

com,” 

* And I shall have to find another gamekeeper, 
granny! Don’t condemn him just yet, I can’t 
spare him,"’ laughed the Baronet, 

“Let me tell you what the future has in store 
for you, Sir Sydney! let me look at your 








— the old woman says, changing the subject 
q y: 

“You must tell me something very good then,” 

he said, as he laughingly held out hie soft white 

and the old woman clutched iit between 

hard, brown, claw-like fingers, and after a 
few seconds’ close inspection said suddenly— 

**Bat your honour must cross my hand with 
gold before I can tell your fortune.” 

The Baronet inserted his forefinger and thumb 
inside his waistcoat pocket, and drew forth a 
half-sovereignu, which he placed on the dark palm 
held out to him. 

She clutched the gold eagerly, and having 
mumbled some incantation, said suavely— 

" Will It please your honour to hear that you 
will briog a lovely bride to the old hall before 
long—a fair mistress for Liangolan! But ere 
that comes to pass you will have trouble and 
worry and care, You will follow the lady over 
land and sea, until death gives her freedom. 
Then she will turn to you, and all will be weil,” 

‘I say, Sydney, the old girl means that you 
will marry a widow |” whispers the Hon, Percy 
Vene, as he attempts to pull the few straw- 
coloured hairs on his upper lip, 

"No, no! I have not forgotten the advice of 
the younger Weller. I say, Queen Mab, is this 
the return I ged after giving my word that I 
would speak to Steyne about leaving you on the 
common! I think you might get up a better 
future for me, I don’t care about another 
fellow’s widow when death gives her freedom.” 
The Baronet speaks so seriously that his three 
com laugh. 

“T have told your honour the truth.” 

“Then I hope you have made a mistake. 
Lord Vane, hold out your hand and learn what 
fate has in store for you!” he says, turning to 
Nellie’s companion, 

“ No, my dear fellow, I'd rather not. Besides, 
ladies first, you know. Miss Chetwynd, it is 

turn now!” 

Nora demurred a little, but finally held out 
her little soft hand. 


* Orogs my hand with gold, lady fair, lady fair, 
Cross my hand with gold, +g ay 
And your fortune I'll — ly fair, lady fair, 
And your fortune ['l) unf lady fair.” 


‘What an avaricious old woman! Here is 
the gold, but that plece must serve both ladies.” 

“f decline to have mine told,” says Nollie, 
with her most enchanting smile. 

** My bonnie lady, I can see a bright fature for 
you. There will be some clouds——” 

“Ah! Bat how about the lining, Mab,” asks 
the Baronet, gravely. 

* They will be all silver and golden, You will 
gain rank and wealth by marriage,” chuckled the 
aged seer, as abe patted the girl's soft band. 

“ There is some hope for me then,”’ says Nora, 
with an incredulous smile, 

"You will have your cross to bear, and your 
loye will bring you trouble, but all will come 
right in the end.” ; 

The woman’s last words touched a chord, 
and caused the rosy tint to forsake Nora's 
cheeks. 

** Now tell mine,” said Nellie, with an alr and 
tone of hauteur, displaying her beautiful white 
arm as she leld out her hand to the gipsy. 

The old woman took her hand, and having 
examined it for some seconds with her thia lips 
pursed tightly, she let it drop gently from her 
a and with a plitying glance In the fair face, 
sa — 

** Young lady, you have no future. I cannot 
explain now, but those who love you should 
guard and care for you well. My old 
can see no future for you, Blood and death 
intervenes.” 

Her hearers uttered an exclamation of horror 
on hearing this prophecy. 

‘I say, old woman, this is too bad, you 
know!” almost shouts Lieutenant Vane, for- 
getting his lisp in his anger, for Nellie turned 
white and faint, and would have fallen but for 
the young officer's ne any Nora also turned 
very pile, and trembled violently, in splte of her 
unbelief. 

* I don’t like the idea of retaliating on an old 


-who had not quite recovered herself. 





- 


woman, or I would certainly recall my prowi-. 

let Steyne’s orders be carried a oro. 
mischief you've done, and how you have terrifi-d 
these young ladies!” says Sir Sydvey, In a tons 


of —— anger. 
** Take back your gold, Sir Sydney,” says th. 


gipsy. 
No I will not touch ft again,” he answered, 
ehudderingly. 


** You will remember my prophecy some 


ye 
* Let yap ner « I thought we were goic, 
to have a quiet half-hour here,” sald the 
Baronet, as he drew Nora’s arm through bis 
own, but not before she had managed to whieper 
to Old Mab— 


“ Don’t trouble about the gamekeeper's order, 
I'll take care that is countermanded.,’ 

The next moment she was walking away 
beside Sir Sydney, her white-gloved hand on 
bis arm, 

“The spiteful old thing!” muttered Nellie, 
“She 
said that on purpose, because she knows I do 


not appreciate or believe in her.” And again ehe 
curled her lip scornfally. 


E 


CHAPTER VL 
LOVE'S BITTER SWEETS. 


A rortuiaut had passed since the fdte a: 
Liangolan. Sir Sydney Lyulph is still there, 
worshipping at the shrine of Nora’s beauty, ioro 
whose heart the canker-worm of unrequited 
love is eating, chasing the roses from her cheeks, 
and the brightness from her eyes. And Noel 
Beresford, the loyal and true, Ws now that 
he never Nellie Chetwynd’s love. 

He lost even her shallow friendship. 
She cuts him dead, He has discontinued his 
visits to the Rectory, and the Rector misses them 


Lady Juliet’s senseless chatter about people 
she has known, and people she knows, about 
Court intrigues and Relgravian scandals, does 
not interest him at all. Her hazy reminie- 
cences of past triumphs and lost opportunities 
sounded flat to him. 

He (Noel Beresford’s cheery voice snd 
wize converse, as well as his fine form and hand- 
some face from his and he was very 
angry with his daughter for her treatment of the 
loyal lover who would willingly lay down his life 
for her. He had given her his whole heart aod 
she had cruelly jilted him, and the father that 
loved her feared that some terrible retribution 
would overtske the wilful girl. 

As for Nellfe, she was quite in the hande of 
Lady Julie: That smirkiog, frisky, jabfient 
lady of sixty was fast moulding the vain, pliact 
country girl into a fashionable young lady. 

They were on the eve of departure for Trou- 
ville, and sll was bustle and preparation. Neilie’s 
wardrobe was the one idea that seemed to occupy 
all their minds. Great packing cases came from 
London. 

The Tydvale jressmaker and a couple of 

men were employed at the Rectory, 
where, under the direction of Annette, Lady 
Jaliet’s maid, they worked all day and far into 
the small hours, while Lady Juliet’s victoria 
was seen daily driving between Liangolan snd 
the Rectory, and the one draper’s shop in Tyd- 
vale 


At last the wardrobe was complete, It wae 
the last day but one of Nellle’s stay in her old 
home. She was in the seventh heaven, all her 
wildest and most ambitious drefime were being 
realised, 

She had failed to bring Sir Sydney to her 
feet. It wounded her vanity to see that he 
preferred Nora to her, and that Nora did not 


care for , ane aunt — = mers ~ 
must look for er game & e wateri 
places snd cities she would visit before the 
next London season. 

Noel Beresford she had discarded altogether. 
If she had ever thought of himi as a lover {t was 
all over now, She passed him with the same 
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hautenr she did Mark Steyne, the gamekeerer at 
Liangolan, 

As the day of her departure drew nearer she 
became roore elated, while Nora’s spirits sank 
lower. 

She was grieved at losing Neilfe, her only 
companion, She was iow. because of her 
bopeless love, which she tried in vain to conquer, 
and because Noel stayed away from the Rectory 
and avoided herself and her sister, and when 
chey id meet seemed more Indifferent to her 
than ever, 

Though she would not acknowledge it to her- 
self, yetshe knew that fn her heart’s depths there 
was a wild, sweet hope that when Nellie was 
gone away to become a fine lady Noel might 
come to the again to tee her father. 
She knew the Rector would ask him to resume 
his visits, and thus they would be thrown to- 
gether again, : 

Then there was another trouble. Sir Sydney 
continued to pay ber most marked attention. 
She dally expected him to avow his attachment, 


and studiously avoided alone with him. 
He had already spoken to Juliet, 
Confiding his hopes and to her, and 


enlisting her sympathies in his cause, her lady- 
ship told Nora, who wept bitter tears, when her 
aunt rated her soundly for her Indifference to so 
decirable a suitor as Sir Sydney Lyulph. 

As for Noe! Beresford, a blight seemed to have 
fallen upon his life since Lady Jullet, with her 
-urivelled face and wicked black eyes, came to 
Tydvale, and corrupted the mind of the girl he 
loved ; and now she was about to bear ber away 
altogether, when he would never more behold 
her. 

Noel was fully confident that when Nellle 
went away with Lady Juliet they would never 
meet sgain, or if they did it would be as 
strangers. He would leave Tydvale before she 
revarned, if she ever should return to flaunt her 
fine feathers before her humble. neighbours. 
Pride kept him away from the Rectory. He felt 
reckless now, for Nellie cut him the first time 
they met after the {éte, 

But he feels he must see her once more before 
she goes, It will be for the last and he 


must crush all pride and feeling out of hear 
to accomplish wish. Though knowing what 
his answer would be, he must hear his doom from 
her own lips, 


Having written a few lines in pencil, he en- 
closed 1b fm an envelope, and went oub for s 
stroll, feeling much puzzled as to how he might 
convey {t to Nellie, 

Walking swiftly along the high road he saw a 
lad lying under the hedge In the grasa, a lad 


Sines Maeght peor? ae 
akin ap es one 
of the gipsy tribe, * 


Noel touched bim lightly on the bare, brown 
feet with his cane. The gipsy boy started u 
pulling at the tangled black curls on bis f 
with his grimy brown hand.| 

“ Here, boy, take this note to the Rectory, 
and an answer back, and I'll give yous 
shilling }”* 

" Yes, afr,” 

“Do you know the Rectory 1” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy, showing his 
even white teeth as he started running. 

** Make haste!” and Noel commenced walkin 
up aud dowa {mpatiently, slashing the hedge 
the long grass with his cane. 

The time seemed very long, but at last the 
anxious watcher caught sight of the boy return- 
ing empty-handed. 

“The servant sald the lady is out, but she'll 
give her the letter when she comes in, sir,’”’ he 
gasped, as soon as he could recover his breath, as 
ne had been running all the way. 

_‘‘ All right, my lad; here is your coin,” said 
Noel Beresford, turning away with an alr of 
disappointment, as he flung a shilling to the 
boy. “She’s at Liangolan, and that old she- 
devil will drive her home when ib Is too late to 
keep the appointment. Heigh-bo!1 wish her 
ladysbip never came to Tydvale,” and Mr. Noel 
Beresford slashed the dusty hedge viciously. 

Turning @ bend in the road he came faca to 
_ face with a pretty girl, It was Fanny Ray. She 
6S 





was standing by a turnstile leading Into a 
meadow. 

“Ah! Miss Fanny, how do you do? May I 
ask if you are waiting for anybody ?” he says, aa 
he puffs his elgar, causing a cloud of emoke to roll 
between him and the girl’s smiling face. 

**Tam walting for Mark Steyne, Mr. Noel,’ 
re answers, as smolles and blushes fade from her 

ace, 

“ Where is Steyne ?” 

"Tn the public house.” 

** Then I would not wait for him, Fanny.” 

“Ah! here he comes. He'll eay I've been 
talking to you, Mr, Noel,” said the girl turning 
away. 

“You don’t care for him,” laughed Noel, ss, , 
lifting his hat to her, he sed on; Fanny re- 
maining by theturnstile until Mark Steyne came 
along in a half-tipsy condition, and called her a 
" false, deceitfal huesy, that was always a-fiirting 
and gallivanting with some fellow |” 

His language roused all the evil passions in the 
girl’s nature, and turning upon him fiercely she 
exclaimed, as her eyes flashed— 

“ Mark Steyne, you are a brute and a coward! 
And don’t you ever dare speak to me again |” 

And turning, sbe ran swiftly along the road in 
the direction Noel Beresford hadtaken. She soon 
overtook him. 

“Ts the brute abusing you, Miss Ray?” he 
asked, as the gir) came behind him, hot and pant- 


“Yes, Mr. Noel. I have just told him that he 
is a brute and a coward! 1 shall tell father to- 
night that I shall go to service sooner than have 
anything to do with such a wretch. Good-day, 
sir , 


And the girl set off again with redoubled speed, 
while Noel, in order to avold the drunken game- 
keeper, turned into s narrow Jane that led down 
a steep descent to the shing!y beach beside the 
sea, 


CHAPTER VII. 
A LAST INTERVIEW, 


Nog. BergsrorpD did not go far, Sheltered by 
aclump of bushes he waited until he heard the 
tread of the drunken gamekeeper’s heavy boots 
peas the top of the lane, and his coarse voice 
shout threats and curses after the fleeing girl, 
whom he firmly believed was In company with 
himtelf. 


When the sounds died away Noel came out 
from his hiding place and turned his footeteps 
homeward, where he waited until {b was time to 
keep his appointment with Nellie Chetwynd, 
though he did ‘ibe eee be at the 
trysting-place. wo re, 

At six — ay tatinoh donee mee 
had not ® very » 80 the after- 
noon was cool and dull, Arrived at the top of 
the lane where he hed concealed himeglf from 
Mark Steyne, and where he asked Nellie to meet 
him, he looked around for some sigus of the lady’s 
presence, bat she was not there. He 
some minutes, feeling very bitter against the gir) 
who had spolled his life by her fickleness. 

Tired of waiting be strolled slowly about the 
road, cutting ab the tall thistles and creamy 
meadow-sweet with his stick. 

As a bend in the road brought him fn sight of 
the {vy-coated gables of the Rectory, the gate 
swung open auddenly and Nelile Chetwynd 

ped out on the road. She was alone. On 
—— Noel she stopped and made » movement 
as if she intended to retreat, bud on second 
thoughts she walked towards him, trying to look 
unconcerned, 

Noel raa eagerly to meet her. 

“Oh, Nellle ! have you come in answer to my 
note ?” 

“Yes and noto your question, Mr, Beresford. 
TI have-bueiness in the vil and I put fb off till 
now, thinking I could see you according to 
request, and do my shopping afterwards,” she 
answered, with affected indifference. 

“Oh, Nellie! you bave dispelled my last 
illusion,” he said, in a tone of deep sadness. 


way. Iam not worth troubling about, indeed I 
am not,” she says, in a enddened tone, az she 
glances up furtively at the handsome ¢ark face, 

res 7 darling, will you stay with me?” he says, 
as he draws her arm through bie, and holds her 
hand firmly asin the old time, and, turning, heleads 
her back towards the lane leading down to the 
beach, where he hid from Mark Steyne half-an-hour 
before, He is talking very earnestly, hie dark 
head bent above her, as he tries te peer at the 
white-rose face under the plumed hat. 

On reaching the top of the lane she seemed Im- 
patient to get away; but Noel urged her so 
earnestly to take their accustomed walk with him 
that she had not the heart to refuse him. 

The lane was only a narrow passage between 
two huge rocke, thab loomed on efbher side, 
shutting out both eunshine and moonlight and 
~—— the long lane look very dreary and weird- 

ike. 

“Oh, Nellie! Why don’t you speak? Why 

don’t you bid me hope ?” he said, in a despairing 
tone, 
- “IT cannot,” she says, in a voice full of misery 
and pathos. One touch of human feeling seemed 
to warm her callous heart. ‘‘I cannot bid you 
hope. I cannot stay here; I can never return 
your love. Please say good-bye here ; Iam going 
{nto Tydvale,” with returning hauteur, . 

“Tb will be the last time we'll go down the 
lane together. Oh! leb our parting be down by 
the sea, where we have been sohappy. No other 
eye will see, no other ear may hear our laet fare- 
well,” he eald, with infinite misery io his eyes 
and voice, 

*T shall not say farewell! Noel. It is not a 
last farewell. Only good-bye for a short time.” 

* But you will never be my Nellfe again as you 
have been, That old fossil, Lady Juliet, will try 
to marry you to somebody more favoured by 
fortune than Noel Beresford,” he said, bitterly. 

They had reached the end of the lane, Before 
them stretches the brond bosom of the Solway, 
its foam-crested waves dashing fretfully on the 
beach, The eun, setting in a flame-coloursd ety, 
is reflected on the restless waters, 

The lash of the waves and the shriek of the 
sea-birds made euch a din, Those two drifting 
apart so surely could not hear each other’s voices, 
Suddenly Nellfe stopped before her companion, as 
though to stay his further progross, 

“You make me so miserable. Kiss me, Noel, 
and say good-bye, Let us end this wretched 
interview |” 

He clasps her to his breast, and kisses her lips, 
her eyes, forehead. 

“Oh, my darling! my darling! I cannot!” 

She disengages herself from his arms, and stands 
before him, her beautiful face distorted with 
anger, and was about bo answer him harshly, when 
high above the rosr of the waves or the sea-birds’ 
ery, rang the sharp report of a pistol shot. A 
bullet whizzed by Noel Beresford’s ear, Nellie 
shrieked snd staggered, and before he could catch 
her she fell backward on the sharp shingles, wlth 
the blood flowing in a hot, red stream from a 
fearfal wound In her white neck. P 

In her dainty dressing-room in the southern 
wing of Liangolan, Lady Juliet Stanley poses 
before the tall cheval glass, Annette has left 
the room, having just put the finishing touches 
to her lady's toilet. Her evening dress ls a rich 
combination of velvet and satin and lace, the 
bodice so artfully arranged as to almost conceal 
the shrivelled neck and arms, and the coeme- 
tique so artfully applied to her face as to almost 
smooth ont the. furrows and wrinkles of sixty 
years, whilst artistic padding has done the same 
thing for her figure, 

Her ladyship’s reflections are not of the 
pleasantest ag she gazes at her faded reflection in 
the glass, 

“Ahj Lady Ja Stanley, you are growing old. 
Tho fact cannot be concealed. Whist ond card- 
parties are all that remains for me now; my 
day is gone by. My pretty bijou house in 
London Is no longer the resort of the gilded 
youth of the period, Is needs aon attrac- 
tion. “Nellie Chetwynd is a girl after my own 





*T am trying to disenchant you, Noel, I wish 
you would be wise enough to let me go, my own 


heart ; 1b will be easy to mould her to my will. 
Soclety Is the wine of life to me, Nellie will 
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the Gite to my feet ; I connot live withoub 
popularity! A beautiful girl isthe best attrac- 
tion I can have, S» my tiful Nell, you'll 
have to queen it next season!” and Lady Ja 
fanned hereelf with the piquant grace of eighteen 
summers. 
a * * * a * 

And Nora Chetwynd, what of her? She is 
moping about the house many teare ; 
for to-morrow she will lose her only sister, and 
she feels quite heart-broken. She P cont to her 
sister's little room, but she Is not Tarning 
to leave the room, she catches sight of a scrap of 
paper on the carpet, which she snatches up and 


* pained ae you grant me a 
last uest me see you--speak to you 
inne behets I leave Tydvale for ever. Ishall be 
near the old place at six. Do not disappoint me. 


—Yours for ever, * Nox,” 
Nora sat down with the crumpled paper in her 
hand. Nellie had evidently it—Neliie 


was not fn the housc, It was past seven o’ 

so she must have kept the appointment, She 
granted the request—she had granted a last in- 
terview. What would that interview be? Would 
they become reconciled, and pledge themselves 
to be true to each other when parted? Nora 
tells herself that she can judge by Wellie’s expres- 
sion when she returns—she must return very 
shortly—this last evening that they would have 
all to themselves—the last evening she was to 
gg beso gato wed ne: yeh i ot 

ora sab hands clasped in a 

attitude, waiting for the end. slag 


CHAPTER VIIL 
SLAIN, 


Sux sits there thinking——thinking until she fs 
roused by a confused babel of voices, and sounds 
of waa ented oo and 
goes to ow, opens it, pushes her head 
out among the rang 

Asmall crowd are spproaching the front 
entrace. They sre carrying something between 
them, and Nora can see, in the 
dusk, that it is her sister Nellie. 

She felt sick and giddy as she turned 
from the window to go downstairs. She stumbled 
and would have fallen, but she clutched the bed- 
rail. She had never fainted in her life, and she 
would not now. If she could only get do 
before these people alarmed her father—bher poor, 
feeble father ! 

She reached the hall just ‘as the housemaid, 

wane laid 
Rector’s study. 


looking white and her hand on the 
door-handle of the etudy. 

Nora motioned to the girl to go back, and 
turned to follow the bearers of that g iy 
barden, from which the blood dropped in 
splashes as they bore {ft along. 

“Oh! Mies Nora—Miss Nora! This is 
awful,” ex:laimed a man from Tydvale, who had 
yn aps carry the limp fourm in a great arm- 


"Tell me, Laws, what has befallen my sister ?”’ 

** Don you know, Miss Nora? 
Nellie ’as beeo shot,” 

‘Shot! Where is Mr.—Beresford !—I don’t 
see him here!” the stricken girl 

“Mister Beresford fainted right off, and they 
have carried him ’ome, And they do say it wor 
him as done it!” 

With a gasping cry Nora fell forward on the 
floor. = * * 2 * 

One cloudless afternoon, about the middle of 
October, Nora Chetwynd opened her eyes upon 
this world once more. She had lain since those 
sunny August days, all-through September, and 
the bright Michaelmas weather, un the bale- 
fal influence of brain fever, 

Nora's eyes wandered from elds to side as she 
lay, while mind and memory were engaged In a 
sharp, brief conflict to recall past events. | 

Bat gradually the familiar obj-cts In her own 
Ubtle room were recognised, Then she recol- 








lected that August when her sister's 
bleediog form was wrana'ti tee oetcy ty 
group of peasants. In 
= ere oe the one 


" Nellis,” 


, and approached the bed. 
“ Are ye awake, Mies Nora?” she asked, with 
a genuine Irish accent. 
“Ob! is that you, Nancy?” Nora moans In 
& weak voice, and closed her eyes, 
** Shure an’ {t is, miss,-an’ its 


, pal Tome 
hear the sound o’ yer voice talkin’ rayson this 


” 
oO, Nesey | Tell me how long I have lain 
Oe oe pe lain like that, honey ? 

‘How you ‘ave 
Now don’t trouble your head about it, dariia’. 
You must keep very quiet, the docthor re 

‘Oh! but I must know, Nansy, or I go 
mad, Where is Nellie? And where is papa!” 
cried the who was lying back on the pillow 
too feeble to her eyes open, 

** Don’t ax me now, desr—another time,” 

“ Why not now, Nancy }” 

_ "Bekaee the docthor says ye mustn’t be upee, 
honey,” answered the kind-hearted Irishwoman, 
not knowing what to say. 

“ Bat suspense will upeep me more than cer- 
tainty. What has happened tomy sister? Ab! 
I remember somebody sald she was shot, and 
that be was blamed.” 

Miss Nora, It will brake me heart intirely 
{f you go on like this,” 

“Oh, Nancy! is my elster dead? Tell me! 
poe gee Heaven's sake!” cried Nora, appe:l- 
ingly. 

For answer Nancy sat down beside the 
and, raising her apron to her eyes, com 
crying ia a dismal tone, as she rocked her stout 
form to and fro, 


shot dead that day she was carried bleeding to 
the Rectory.” 

Nancy gave vent to a groan, and con 
tinued the motion, but did not other- 


on the of the Irish nurse. 
Ask any Sather—tay peer fotterr | Ts he dead 
also? Has the shock killed him? I must go to 
; get out of bed, 
buat Nancy started up, and laid her forcibly back 


*'He can’t come, Miss Nora,” answered the 
nurse, in a volce of t distress. “I'll ring 
the bell, and send for ly Ja, if you like, Mics 


“Do so, then, Her ladyship will explain.” 

Nancy rang the bell, and stood at the door 
waiting for somebody to come. 

The summons was answered by a maid- 
servant, who was despatched to Aunt Jullet 
with a message to the effect that Mies Nora 
“had come to her senses, and wanted to see 
her ladyship.” 

A few minutes later Lady Juliet entered the 
room. If Nora had apy dceubts as to’ the fate 
of Nellie they would have been removed at sight 
of her aunt. She was dre:sed in deepest mourn- 
ing, her face wasted, her thin figure attenuated 
to a shadow, 

“My dear Nora!” speaking Io a subdued 
voice, “I am so glad to see you so like your 
old self |” she said, as she advanced wit: out- 
stretched arms to Nora, who was raised on her 


elbow. 
“Oh, aunt, I do so want papa and Nellie,” she 


Why, Miss | Nora. 


a 
- 








sobbed, as she gazed with questioning eyes at 
her ladyship’s black-robed figure. al 

“ Bat my child, you cannot. It’s simply im 

ible! You don’t know all the trouble we've 
had lately,” and her ladyship kissed Nora 
on her cold, white forehead, 

" Aunt, tell me the worst, and it will be over 
with me. Papa s——”" 

“Poor Gurney is dead, Nora—dled of heart 
disease the day after your sister—the very 
day that Nellie and I ware to leave the Rectory, 
P wasn't it! Don’t make a scene, 
Nora, dear !” 

* Papa died of heart disease!” echoed Nora, 

ina so hollow that Lady Ju, mistaking {: 
coolness, went on to say— 
**] don’t think I shall ever get over the shock 
of both their deaths, I think it isa pity Garnsy 
lived so long. If he had died years ago I would 
have taken hy and your sleter away ani 
brought you up different.” 

“Oh! aunt, don’t!” moaned Nora, fn her 
bitter angulsh. 


(Continued on page 257 ) 
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THE LOST STAR. 
—vI— 
OHAPTER XXXII. 
**T ixgver heard such nonsense ia my life!” 
impatiently, “ Be. 


scandalous notion foto his head, my niece {s to 
» as if she has 








; 
i 
i 
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| ad 

“Much more than that. He is one of the 
saw. If Ruby ever 
marries she will have half the women [x 
London jealous of her. Go and put on your bat, 
my dear! We are going to an afternoon tea at 


: 
H 
: 
; 


After all, most men seemed to be fast, and 
what reason had she for thinking that Captain 
Maraton wae worse than the rest? If only she 
might tell! 

Oa the following Taeaday Lady Auguvta drove 
up to the door of 23, Chatterton-street, and 
asked for Miss Ss. Helfers. 

** Gone away,” was the answer ; and it brought 
her out of ths brougham and up the narrow 
etaircaee irto the crimeon-curtained sitting room, 
which had been her niece's lodgings only a day 
or two ago. 

Give me her address. I mus write to her 
ab once.” 

“I don’t know {t, ma’am—my lady,” sighed 
Mrs. Capel; ‘she wuldn’s tell me where she 
was , nor what she was going for.” 

“ Tmpossible! Didn’t you hear where the cab 
went to?” 

“Paddington I think it was, ma’am, which 
made me think she might be going back to Lady 
Chester’s—although I had understood the con- 


“hod did she take all her } with her ?” 
5 Soee bit of it, my lady, jast as she did 
before am sure ft went nigh to breaking my 
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heart, it did, to lose them? both,” and Mrs, 


proceeded to cry. 
ag Pot Augusta rose at once. 
6 Well, it ie very tiresome and very distreasing. 
I must sek Sir Arthur what ts to be done.” 
When she reached home she found a letter 
from Lord Alverley, written in a shaky hand. 


“Dgan Lady Avausta,— 
Peay token doer 1 on not me o- 
lf the pleasure of ccming to ca ou 
< pity on me, and al me Miss Raby St. 
Heliers address, as she lefts small plece of pro- 
perty in my hands, which I sm anxious to re- 
tura t—Yours most sincerely and apologetically, 
“ ALVERLEY,” 


“ Poor fellow! I believe he is dying of love 
for her!” 
She sab down at once and wrote :— 


“Dear Lord ALVERLEY,— 

‘‘Something extraordinary must have hap- 
pened at the Chase, for Ruby seems to have 
gone out of her mind, Pending the discovery of 
a lost star—whether Venus or Mars I cannot tell 
—she has exiled herself from her family and 
friends, and is determined to remain perdue 
till it ls found, From what I hear Lord Chester 
fs in some way responsible for this strange 
conduct, and I cannot help owlvg him a grudge. 

“Hoping that you are taking every care of 
yourself, and wishing for a chat with you. 
“ Ever yours perplexedly, 
“ Avcusta Rupma Craven.” 


"There, If that doesn’b rouse him I don’t 
know what will!” she murmured to herself, 
with a pleased smile. “He won’b be & lover 
worth haviog if he doeen’t move Heaven and 
earth to find that star |” 

Lord Alverley’s way of moving Heaven and 
earth was to worry himself into a fever, which 
took away the small amount of strength that was 
left hira, 

Harold Jerningham, returning to his post ab 
the Treasury towards the end of January, looked 
ia at his brother's lodgings, and was very much 
alarmed s% the condition in which he found him. 
His pulse was so high, his weakness so great, 
and nothing seemed to raise him from a moat 
unusual state of despondency. 

He saw that there waa something behind or 
beyond this flineas; but Phillips, cautioned by 
his master, was as discreet as the grave, and 
would not give him a hint of what this “ some- 
thing” really was, Watching his brother with 
anxious eyes, be proposed that he should send 
for his mother. ; 

- A shade of annoyance came over Alverley’s 
1ace, 
meee Tam at the last gasp, for goodness 


“Why not? She would take better care of 
you than I can.” 

“TI don’t want her care. Better have given a 
little more of ft to that poor girl whom they 
drove out of the house like a bunted hare!” 

“I heard that Mies St. Hellera left, very much 
regretted by all of them.” 

“Oh, yes! take a fellow to an open window, 
tell him that the floor has been taken up behind 
him, then say you are sorry he has to jump 
out,” 

“My father was naturally disgasted at the 
idea of your making love to a lady in her position 
ander his roof.” 

“I swear I never did!” with sudden snima- 
tion, “She wae not the sort of girl to stand It, 
if I had tried,” 

“I know she wasn't! So you took to wooing 
her with jewels, as if she had been a third-rate 
ballet-gir) !” 

“ Confound the diamonds!” exclaimed Lord 
Alverley, his haggard face flashing with irre- 
pressible irritation, “I meant no harm—she 
was so lovely, I couldn’t bear to see Clem 
flaunting in them night after night, and her 
without,” 

“I think she would rather have been without. 
But I must be off to see after some business of 
old Watson’s, A girl of his came up to London, 


and got into trouble last antumn, She says she 
was married at an cffice in the western or north- 
western district, and I’ve promised to make 
foquiries.” 
‘Seen anything of Marston lately? He's on 

matrimony bent. 

“ Marston !” in extreme astonfohment. " Clem 
never told me that he had popped.” 
** Not to her—some other Violet or Violante !” 


wearlly, 
** Then he’s the greatest cad I ever knew! I 
cane like to thrash him within an Inch cf his 
e 7, 
“T"should like to help you, if he has be- 
age badly to Clem. Was there avything 
“T thought so, Bat I can’t wait! Look 
here, old fellow ”—and he came back to the bed- 
side-—" you've got somethiog on your mind. Out 
with it} 
Paapisins locked atraight vp into his brother’s 


ce. lee 

* Only thie, that if I die, that girl will be 
ruined! No one else will take the trouble to 
clear is up, and amodgst them all they will spoil 
her life.” : 

“ Nonsense} You and I will manage It to- 
gether ! but, for Heaven's sake, Alveriey '’—his 
tone growing earnest, his face stern—'‘ be care fal 
what you are about, or you may clear her name 
only to break her heart!” 

** The sweetest girl I ever knew!” he thought 
to himse)f, as he ran downstairs, and jumped 
into a hansom; “but once bewitched by 
Alverley, I woulin’t give a farthing for her 
chance,” : 

* * a * . 

Violet St, Heliers put on her hat with trembling 
fingers, looked at ber own reflection in the glass 
with unsesing, teatfal eyes, caught up her prayer- 
book—-ignorant that all prayers are dispensed 
with Ina civil and, opening her bed- 
room door, cautiously, stood on the landing to 
listen if anyove were moving about. 

Her aunt had gone to the dentist, but Sir 
Arthur—a strict disciplinarian, who would ask 
ali sorte of inconvenfent questions if he met her 
on the point of golng out alone—was sitting in 
the llbrary writing letters, and therefore liable 
to emerge at any moment, 

Her heart beat wildly as she went down the 
long flight of stairs, but she passed through the 
hail without interrupiion, and closed the big 
frout door bebind her with a sonorous clang. which 
seemed to her excited nerves to resound far and 
wide through street and square, 

Captain Marston wae waiting for her at the 
corner of the road, according to promise, 

He had dressed himself wich the utmost care, 
but there was no tell-tale flower in bis button- 
hole, and the expression of his face wos nervous 
rather than exultant, as he clasped her hand 
tightly, and helped her into the hansom. 

“IT thought you were never coming !” he eaid, 
fmpatiently, “I was detperately afraid lest 
something had happened.” 

“'I was obliged to wait till my aunt had gone 
oub,” and she tried in vain to button her long 
black glove. 

He did it for ber, but muttered as he per- 
formed the slight service— 

“ Couldn’t you have sported something more 
lively for to-day? They look more suited for 
a faveral than & wedding. It seems like a bad 
omen. 


“yr thought you always laughed at omens,” 
she anewered with a smile, 
**I don’t laugh at anything this morning—till 


it is all over.” 
can atop it now!” looking up 


Bab 
1"—the dark face absolutely 


nothing 
ee 2 
Z 8 
‘Oh, my darling, to think I have 








fa fe for her darling—and this was her reward ! 
One silvery drep after another rolled down her 
pale cheeks, 

“Tears!” and with slight reproach in his 
voice, he pointed to a wat spot on the front of 
her dress, “Montrose and Gifford, who have 
promised to be our witnesses, will think I have 
carried you off by force,” 

“ No fear of that,” she said softly, ay she drew 
close to his side, 

He locked down at her very fondly, but 
suddenly his expreesion changed, 

"I don’t see your bag.” 

sa Ob, dear, I quite forgotiti Let as go 


ck, 

‘Not for the world,” hastily. “We can geb 

whatever you want afterwards, on the way to 

the station, Don’t look as if you were golng to 
! > 


/ Ss Ruby’s picture wae in it!’ she said, dole- 
ally. 

** When you have me, what do you want with 
anyone else? Iam ready to give up the whale 
world for you. I told you to choose once for 
all; and whether you love or detest me, it is too 
late to go back now,” 

“Tf I detested you, do you think I should be 
here?” with quivering lips. ‘I hate myself 
for what I’ve done—but—bat——’’ 

“You love me. A most convenient arrange- 
ment! If you bad been as sensible and strong- 
minded as your sister I should not have cared for 
you half so much, Here weare! Why are you 
trembling so, child? You look as if you were 
golng to execution.” 

‘I'm not one bit afraid,” she faltered, though 
her little teeth were chattering, and her lovely 
face was as white ae her handkerchief. 

Telling the hansom to wait, he hurried her 
across the pavement, looklog eagerly to right and 
left, as if afraid that at the las) moment the 
fluttering dove would be rescued from his 
clutches, 

Two gentlemen who were afinding {a the 
office came forward, and Maraton introduced 
them to Violet at once, as old friends of his 
Colonel Gifford and Captain Montrose-—-who had 
offered to officlate as witnesses of the shord cere- 
mony. 

A form was picked up by the eager bride- 
groom and thruat into Violet’s trembling hands 
“You have only to read that out. ‘I do 
solemnly declare, &c.,’ and when I have douse the 
seme, it will be all over. Nothing very terrible. 
Confound the fellow ! is he golpg to keep ue wait- 
ing all day?’ 

A mist gathered before Violet's frightened 
eyee. Inafew minutes more she would belong 
to Robert Marston for ever aud for ever | 
Oppressed by the thought of her own deceitful 
conduct, there was little joy in her throbbing 
heart, but a great overpowering fear. 

A door opened, and the registrar camein, He 
made a formal bow to all the people assembled 
together In the narrow epace, and without taking 
any notice of the certificate in Marston’s out- 
stretched hand, proceeded to turn over the 
leaves of the notice-book with quiet deliberation, 

Colonel Gifford exchanged a glance with his 
comrade In arms, and pulled his moustaches 
thoughtfully, 

“t Tour names, I believe,” said the registrar, 
in a clear, metallic voice, ‘are Roberd raton 
and Violet St. Hellers?” 

“ Look in the book |"? sald Marston, shortly ; 
but every scrap of colour forsook his face, 

‘I do not see them here. A cavead has been 
fntroduced by the efde of two others, to which 
they bear some resemblance.’ 

Marston started violently. 

“In whose name does {t stand?” 

“The Hon, Harold Jerniogham, Carlton Club,” 

* This is some trick! The fellow has nothing 
to do with elther of us!”—locking fiercely from 
one to the other, 

"So he freely confessed later on; and fell 
back accordingly on the authority of the young 
lady’s guardian, It was you, sir, I believe, who 
caused these names to be wrongly entered in the 
book ; and ali I wieh to know ls, if the lady was 





@ party to the fraud? Did you mean to answer 
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to the name of Vera Heliers?” turning to the 
trembling girl. 

“Don't answer!” Marston whispered, ex- 
citedly. 

"I did!” the sald, faintly, too much be- 
wildered to hear his caution in time, 

“If the had taken place this would 
have been quite sufficient to make ib a = 
—as you, slr, were probably well aware—even if 
the lady had been of age, which I understand 
she is not.” 

The registrar, stranger as he wae, could scarcely 
restrain his indignation; and the two officers, 
after cohending a few words, turned their backs 
on Maraton, and with a low bow, which was en- 
tirely lost on Violet, left the office, 

“Thave the au tendent-registrar’s elgned 
certificate!" cried Maraton, fiercely; “and I 
defy you to refuse to marry us!” 

The registrar shook his head. 

“That certificate is no more than a bib of 
waste paper. Ol! course you can appeal to the 
Registrar-General ; but I tell you, plataly, you 
haven’ a leg to stand on.” 

He whispered to a subordinate, who imme- 
diately went to the door to look out. 

Marston looked uneasily over his shoulder, 
whilst Violet stood like one in a dream, her large 
eyes wide open, her hands clasped tightly to- 
gether. 

"You have not ‘a particle of proof that this 
lady is not Vera Helfers |” 

Will she tell me that she fs?” with a cynical 
smile, 

‘No! no!” she gasped. “Robert, I can't 
help it!” 

“You are a little e!” he whispered, 
hoarsely. “If you would only stand by me we 
might pull through yet.” 

He caught her handkerchief out of her hand, 
and displayed it in triumph to the registrar. 

a See, there are her initiala—the ‘V’ and the 
yy? : 

“VY would stand just as well for Violet. That 
proves nothing!” pulling his watch out of his 
walstcoat-pocket. “Twelve o'clock, The time 
is past. I wish ond ge morning !” 

So saying he cl the heavy book, and left 
the ofiice by an inner door, 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 


“ VroLur, my own, what will you do?” 
She was sobbing as if her heart would break ; 


but as Marston tried to put his arm round her, ; 


she shrank from him, as if with sudden aversion, 
‘Take me back to Ruby!” she gasped. 

He frowned, 

“That is impossible, for you told me yourself 
you didn’t know where to find her. You can’t 
go back to Hyde Park-gardens, to have this 
thrown into your teeth every day.” 

Violet shivered. 

**There is only one thing to be done ”—bend- 
ing down and fixing his glowing eyes entreat- 
ingly on her drooping face—* come to Twicken- 
ham with me, and I'll make you as happy as the 
day is long.” 

She put up her hand to shield herself from the 
dazzling light cf his glance. ‘‘ To Twickenham !” 
ehe said, slowly. ‘ How could I go there ?—we 
are not married!” 

‘No, but we meant to be—and we cau be, 
when I’ve got the license, Come, my darling, let 
us gat ont of thie hole,” 

He held out his hand, and In another moment 
she might have been whirled away, confused, 
trembling, and waconscious of what she was doing 
—till the fata! Rubicon was passed, and the white 
robes of her Innocence were soiled with the stain 
thab the tears of a woman's lifetime can never 
wash out—wheu a carriage dashed up to the door, 
& man sprang to the pavement, a lady followed 
more sedately—and as they issued from the 
narrow doorway, the uuwedded pafr were con- 
fronted by Harold Jerningham and Lady Augusta 
Craven, ‘ 

Violet shrank back into the office, the rest fol- 
lowed, anxious to escape a scene in the street, 

Let me havea word with you,” sald Mareton, 








sullenly, before the others could speak, as he drew 
Jerningham aside, 

“Tell me, are you married?” asked Lady 
Augusta, pantingly. ‘‘ No? Thank Heaven ! you 
wic Fsannew gitl—what a fright you have 
given me! Oome away this moment out of this 
disreputable place. If this story gets about—as 
of course it will—your character is lost for ever. 
Heaven help me! what have I done to be worried 
like this? Gat Into the carriage,” aud she drove 
the limp, helpless girl before her, as {f she had 
been a runaway lamb. ‘ There, now, I suppose 
you are really safe!” as she sank down beside 
her niece, on the front seat of the carriage. 
* James "—turning to the footman—" will you 
ask Mr, Jerningham to come here directly *” 

Violet was sobbing convulsively. Her only 
wish was to die, and get away from the shame 
and the horror of it all, Into the unassailable rest- 
ing-place of the grave. How could she ever hold 
up her head again, and meet with fearless eyes 
the criticlsing gaze of those around her? 

ar aoe ry ome a eee y dip hap a 
pariah amongab conventional girls ac- 
qualntance, who had never taken onestep beyond 
the strict line of decorum, and felt no mercy for 
those who had } 

She had sinned sgainst those who had been 
most kind to her, and it was 
ingratitude, added to the burden of ber shame, 


which pierced like fron into her soul. 
"Dear, dear! what a time he fa!” fumed 
Lady Augusta. ‘‘ It was bad enough to be carried 


off, just as I had summoned enough courage to 
have my tooth ont, but {6 is 1 to go back 
again, Oh! here they are! And they both "— 
sinking her voice-to a whisper—‘ look as black as 
thunder !” ‘ 

In spite of Harold's remonstrances and Lady 
Augusta’s icy staro, Marston came up to the 


ge. 

" Violet,” he said, hoarsely, ‘remember that 
you belong to-me, Before long I shall come to 
claim you. Till then—good-bye |” 

Her lips moved, but no sound came from them. 
He looked wistfully into her agitated face, feeling, 
in spite of his boast, that she was, too, probably 
lost to him for ever. Then Lady Augusta called 
out— 

“Nineteen, Charles-street, Hanover-squate’— 
the addreis of her dentist. And pulling hie hat 
over his brows, he turned away as Harold 
Jerningham took his place in the carriage. 

He had played his trump card and lost ! 


f s * * * 


‘I would nob cry, Mies St. Heliers,” said, 
Harold, geutly, as with eyes full of pity he stood 
by the mantelpiece in Lady Augusta’s boudoir 
contemplating the pretty brown head which was 
cast face down son the cushions of the sofa, 
“ When you understand ft all as I do, you will go 
down on your knees and thank Heaven for the 
escapeyou have had this day. It was only by the 
merest chance that I happened to go to the 
Reglatry Office, and aee the two names In the book. 
I mentioned them to Alverley--my brother—and 
he said at once that it must be you and Marston, 
and Implored me to find your sister. I went 
back to the office, and caused ‘ forbidden’ to be 
written by your name in order to time— 
although I had positively no right to do ft, And 
then”— he went on because it was less 
embarrassing than to be ellent, although he was 
by no means sure that she heard a word of what 
he was saying—‘‘and then I rushed off to 
Chatterton-street. The landlady could tell me 
nothing of your sister’s movements, and by “the 
time I tT was obliged to keep an ¢ ent. 
This morning I came here as soon as I thought 
breakfaet would be over, and found that I had to 
pursue Lady Augusta to her dentist's. I’ 
her away jast as ehe had sat down in the fatal 
chair, and by the greatest good luck arrived In 
time, One minute later, and you would have 
gone—where ?” 

She did not answer, bub she raised her head 
and looked up Into his face with an expression of 
soft entreaty, which reminded him of Ruby. 

“Mr. Jerniogham,” she said, roseromiggy <1 you 
must not be hard on Captain Marston, We were 
eugaged to each other long ago ; and you know it 


thought of this} 








was-unselfish of him to wish to marry me now, 
because—becauze I am so very poor!” 

“ He would not marry you because you had lost 
your fortune; but he had not the common self. 
denial to give you ap eo he. attempted to ruin 
your life by a m marriage,” spaaking very 
slowly, and almost over-mastered by inward 

“ Bata civil marriage, he told me, was just as 
legal as any other |” and she forced back her tear: 
in her roees to justify her absent lover. 
" Indeed deed he meant no harm !”’ 

‘' No harm | when he caused the wrong names 
to be inserted ia the book |!” 

* Bat he meant it to be alright—though you 
won’t believe jt, He even asked me to come to 
Twickenham with him—and we should be married 
by license.” - 


“This very morning |” a smile breakiog through 
= as she thought she had convinced him 
at last, 

He brought his clenched fist down on the 
mantelpiece, with an that made the pretty 
china ornaments ehake as if they were about to 
fall, “Theo, by Heavens ! if I come across him 
eet will thrash him within an Inch of his 

ie!” 

He walked up and down the room, trying to 
suppress his excitement. 

Lady Acgusta, who had conceived the idea that 
her niece was sure to run away a3 soon as her 
back was turned, had begged him to remain on 
guard till she was released from the dentist's 
hands, 


The office was a pecullarly difficult one under 
the circumstances, and he scarcely knew what to 


say or do. 

The girl’s beauty attracted him, independently 
of her 6 likeness to Ruby, but her mad in- 
fatuation for a scoundrel disgusted him beyond 
measure. He felt obliged to do his best to tear 
the bandage from her eyes, and yet it was un- 
commonly unpleasant to see her pretty checks 
wet with tears. 


He stopped still in front of her. 

"A license is not a thing to be bought In half- 
an-bour, and he knew that your character would 
be lost—irretrievably lost—if you went down to 
Twickenham with him to walt for It, Osan you 
trust a man after that!” 

Every tinge of colour left her face, but she 
ead nothing. 

" He fs a thorough manof the world ; and he 
deceived you all along. Did he tell you the 
of his first wife—I only heard it myself 
this morning! But Lady Augusta knows al! the 

ticulare—how she was divorced from him in 
[ndia, and left to subsieb on the charity of 
strangers In Calcutta. Think what a man must 
be for a woman to face starvation rather than 
live any longer under the same roof with him!” 

“ And this Is true?” with wide open eyes, and 
lips that were almost blue. 

“True as death!” Moved by sudden pity, for 
ehe looked so childlike in her sorrow, he knelt 
down in front of her, and took her bands {n his. 

“Listen to me, my poor child, and don’t 
waste your love on a pitiful wretch like that. 
Tell me, do you think he could have loved you 
really, when he only cared for hisowa enjoymeat 
in the present and not a straw for the shame 
and the misery he was preparing for you in the 
future,” 

She bent her head zo that he could not see 


her face. 

“Not” she sald, in a hoarse whisper, and 
drawing her hands away hastily pressed them to 
ber throbbing lide, 

**And you will never let him cajole you 
egain }” 

‘* What do you think of me?” she cried, with 
sudden emotion, “Do you think I would ever 
let him speak to me again? No! I would rather 
die first!” 

“That is well!” and he gave a algh of re- 


lief, 

“It is nob well!” and she wrung her hands 
piteously. ‘It was the only thing that made 
i living ; and now I only wishI could 
die{"’ 
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“ You forget your sister,” he sald, standing up 
and moving to a distance, 

*J wish I could, for she will despise me so 
dreadfully.” 

‘‘ When she —. a ts are unhappy she 
will f everyt “ 

Shee her | dolefully. 

“T bave done my best to get her into trouble, 
but she doesn's know [t.” 

** How t” with great eagerness, 

She told him of her secret visit to the Chase, 
of her interview with Captain Marston in the 
echoolroom, and the suspicion which had con- 
sequently fallen on , 

And you never told her |’ 

"No, he made me promise that I 
wouldn't,” 

“The brute! I don’t suppose he cared what 


“And T presume you will hate me after this 
morning’s work?” he sald, with a feeling of 


regres. 
If LT doit will not aes je to-day will 


for lendship 
rE Certalaly 1 Wehte who have escaped from 


great danger are ngamend 
pene sa -m heroes or heroines, as the 
case may be,” ' 

* Tshall feel solonely |” she murmured, scarcely 
above her breath. ‘‘My one thought—my one 
hope—gone !” ; 

‘Bab there are “better thoughts and better 
hopes left,” : 

“Ab! but I don’t care for them. Ib was 20 
nice to have that one consolation. when life 
seemed such a big mistake, I feel just like a 
widow,” with a small stfille, “and I haven't 
even a wedding-ring left as a remembrance! ” 

"That is somethfog to be thankful for. I 
hear your aunt coming, and I must be off, 
Will you shake hands with me to show that you 
owe me no grudge for my officiousness! ” 

“I would rather not,” drawing back from 
his proffered hand. “You are his enemy, and I 
should feel like a traitor,” 

**T was his friend | * 

** But not to-day; and I know,” bursting into 
tears, “how unhappy he must be now!” 

“Serve him right!” thought Harold to him- 
eelf, aa with @ certain sense of injury he went 
out of the room, closed the door behind him, and 
met Lady Augusta on the — 

"Well, how is shei” the outraged 
British matron’with interest, 3 

“Dissolved In t heart-broken, but not 
thoroughly disill S 

“You don’t mean it? Do you think she will 
tun away egain }” 


‘I don’t know. I should keep a sharp look- 
out, and avoid Marston as I would the small- 
> * 


‘And how about Ruby? Is she to be lost 
to us for ever!” 

His face saddened. 

Not if I or my brother can help {t. [Alverley 
tells me that she will nob come back till the lost 
star {s found.” 

‘Yeu! utter Quixotic madness, isn’t ib?” 

“Perhaps so; but I can understand it! 
Good-morning |” 

“Stay to luncheon I beg of you !” 

“ Thanks—guite impossible—due at the Trea- 
sury more than’two hours ago |" 

“How good you have been to us!” looking 
over the banisters, 

“Don’t mention it i” as he gained the hall, 


CHAPTER XXXV, 


A wHore long of waiting 
and » acer henionl and 
days of 5 loo 
came—and Ruby St, 


ty-five 
for that which never 
eliers was lost to the 
es thot desired her, as the Guebres desire 


sun, 
Lord Alverley had done all that was possible, 


He had put Mrs, Capel through a severe cross- 
examination, which elicited nothing—he h: 
carployed detectives in every areatleds -aetee - 


track the wandering footsteps of “ Foolish Fred” 
—others to seek his own lost star without 
which life seemed as empty az a frame when the 
picture Is gone. Bub absolute failure had been 
the result of all his exertions; and he was no 
nearer his aim at the end of the year than he 
was at the beginniog. 

The doctors had sent him to the south of 
Fenuce for the good of his health ; but all the 
benefit that he might have derived from change 
of air and scene, wae new’ by the feverish 
desire which possessed him to get back to 
England, and pursue the search In person, 

Violet St, Hellers had become the beatty of 
the London season, and her spirits had revived 
under the sunshine of admiration. Lady 
Augusta had forgiven her ezcapade, becaure she 
liked to be the chaperone of s girl whose 

‘Was supposed to be necessary to every 


Many-adorers hovered round her steps ; but 


the most persietant of her friends was Harold 


Jern although she scarcely ever vouch- 
mruey maged word, or seemed eaihed for the 
advice which he was willing enough to offer, 

Lady Chester came fronr time to time to pay 
@ visit in Hyde Park-gardens, and made a point 
of especially polite to Lady Augusta’s 
niece ; —_ husband heppened to be with 
her when came to a dinner-party, Violet 
never d to take the smallest notice of him. 

And was Ruby! Not so very far off, 
after all, In s secluded village amongst the 
Berkshire hills doing her ae en, and 
without a murmur, though heart seemed 
ready to burst sometimes with the wild longing 
for a sight of those she loved. 

She was living with Mrs. Wood, the mother of 
her kind friend, Upton, 

Life at *'The Poplars” was as quiet as a day 
in the catacombs, and week succeeded week with 
@ tranquil monotony, which was trying to the 
young, but infinitely soothing to the aged. 

It was so easy to slip down the mors-grown 
hill of life, when all the atones and briars were 
left behind, and there was nothing but a smooth 
surface left, with the sunny valley below, wait- 
ing for the tired feet which only asked for reat. 

Bat for Raby, in the prime of her youth, and 
the sweet blossom of her beauty, rost was 
another word for stagnation, and stagnation 
seemed like the sleep of death, 

She had oye the name of St. Helfers, and 
called herself Miss Howard, in order to make ib 
impossible for any one to trace her ; and as hope 
dwindled gradually away she began to think 
that- she never would be found, and possibly 
Lord Alyerley—but nob Violet—was reconciled 
to her loss, 

Oi course it was better that {tb should be so, 
but the mere thought of {t gave her a pang, 
It is easy to some natures to give up; but to be 
given up is maddening. 

Mrs. Wood, the widow of the former rector 
of Sunnydale, was a pleasant-looking old lady 
with snow-white hair, and a gentle, refiaed face— 
- in the least like her buxom daughter, Mrs, 

pton. 

“ Will you tell Frampton that we shall want 
the best tea-service this evening!” rousing her- 
self from a nap into which her companion’s soft 
voice had successfully read her. ‘‘ Mr, Mackinlay, 
who has just retarned from Peru, where he 
made a large fortune, sent word this morning 
that he meant to look in. The people at 'The 
Beeches’ were always good friends to the poor ; 
and I was very sorry when the squire lost his 
wife, and went away because he could not bear 
the sight of her grave.” 

. 1 this fs the first time that he has come 


"Yes, my dear, They say he is enormously 
tich, like the Silver King they talk of in the 
pepers; but his money won’t make him happy 
without wife or child to it him.” 

‘If Thad been an old friend, like you, Mra. 

Talmoat eg eay ey have driven over 

to by 
with a smile as she went out of the 
| room to deliver the message, 





' 


sa pretty thing to be without 





ahome. If I were a young man {netead of an 
old woman, I could find it in my heart to give 
her one to-morrow, and never care a bit if the 
whole country called me a fool for my painz. 
Bub the young men of the present day are no 
more like the young men of my time than water 
is like wine!” and the old lady returned to her 
knitting with a complacent sigh. 

Mr, Mackinlay, a broad-shouldered, red-faced 
man, with shaggy grey hair and ragged whiskers, 
came in directly after dinuer, smelling strongly of 
the pipe, which he had stopped +o finish at the 
front door, 

Mrs, Wood, who regarded tobacco with the 
old-fashioned hatred of bygone years, exercised 
a wonderful amount of self-control in order to 
be able to shake hands and greet him with a 
gracious, smile. 

“Let me introduce you,” she added, imme 
diately, “to my dear young friend, Miss 
Howard.” 

The Squire put out a rough paw, which en- 
veloped Raby's emall, white hand like a huge 
wrapper of uncured leather. 

“Homph!” staring at her from under his 
beetlod brows, ‘'Minds me of an old friend. 
Howard, did you say! Don't know anything 
of a Howard, Fancy, that’s ‘all. Well, Mrs. 
Wood,” seating bimeelf {n an armchair, “'Sunny- 
dale locks pretty much the sams as when I left 
it. A few of the old people have dropped cf, 
and some of the tumble-down cottages have 
been propped up—that’s about all the difference. 
Why didn’t Parkison’s girl marry young Jones ? 
They were sweet upon each other when I lefé : 
and I thought 1% was sure to come off before ths 
year was out,” 

Farmer Joncs thought hie son might do 
better, and Rhoda showed a very proper spirit. 
She said she would go into no home where she 
wasn’) welcome, and though Harry Jones was 
quite cut up about ft she wouldn’t give fu,” 

“ And what became of them?” 

“He took to drinking, and she went into a 
sort of decline and died, Poor girl! I was very 
sorry for her.” 

** And you call that proper spirit!” exclaimed 
the Squire, angrily, ‘The devil's own spirit, I 
call it, which sent as nicea young woman as ever 
stepped, to her grave, and a pleasant young 
fellow as ever followed the hounds, to the bad. 
I say, you young lady over there,” facing sud- 
denly round upon Ruby, “don’b you ever take 
to doing a thing like that. I’m rich enough to 
dower the whole village, and I don’t want the 

of the churchyard to be fattened with 
broken hearts, Come to Squire Mackinlay before 
you send your sweetheart away |!” 

Ruby bent blashingly over the silver teapot, 
whilst Mrs. Wood safc, with a smile,— 

“There are no sweethearts grown on these 
hedges except for the country Insser, Miss 
Howard will have to go up to town if she wishes 
to find one.” 

“Then perhaps she had better atay hera, for 
you don’t want to lose her, and it is pleasant 
to have someone to pour out the tea. No sugar 
for me, I grew so dead sick of molasses, but 
plenty of milk to keep my nerves in worklog 
order,” 

In the course of the evening he asked a great 
many questions about the people of the neigh- 
bourhood, and told one or two stories of his 
own adventures. At ten o’clock he rose to go, 
saying he must have another pipe before he 
turned In, 

Raby rose to shake hands with him, and 
knocked a favourite old book of hers off the table 
He stooped to pick it up, and saw on the fiy-leat 
the name of “ Roberb St. Hellers, Bart.,” with 
the arms on the fuside of the cover. 

He stared at 1b, slapped {b with his hand, and 
exclaimed, — 

"Why, that’s the very man, dear old Bob St. 
Hellers ! knew you were as like him as two 
ae What is that man to you ? tell me in plain 

! ? 


He fixed his plercing eyes upon her, and Ruby 
felt she must tell the truth, 

"My father,” she sald, very low, whilst a 
erlmson tide rose to her cheeks. ” 
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The Squire started back ae if he had been 
struck, 

“ Heaven bless my soul ;” after a pause, during 
which he never took his eyes from her face, 
“Is be alive? Ah; poor girl—poor girl, I 
oughtn’t to haveasked. Well, never mind, my 
dear, if ever you want a friend—remember that 
he and I were just like brothere—just like 
brothers! ” 

Without another word he went out of the 
room, mumbling to himself. lt seemed to the 
lonely man lige a revelation from heaven to find 
his old friend's daughter living close outside his 
gates; and fewdhys passed without his looking 
in for a chat. 

The former master of the hounds died sud- 
denly, and he was requested by the whole hunt 
to take his place. He consented readily enough 
and was soon fully occupled by the cares of his 
new position. His stud was not up to the mark, 
he was not satisfied with the hounde, his stables 
wanted ventilation, &:., Kc, 

Ruby listened with amusement to all his 
wonderful plans, Inspected the thoroughbreds 
with a knowing air, and learnt the names of cer- 
tain special favourites amongst the dogs, on pur- 
pose to please him. 

“The hounds are to meet ab my house to- 
morrow, Mrs, Wood,” he said, one evening, as he 
came fn, fa an wousual state of excitement, “ and 
lve eet my heart on this young lady seeing a bit 
of the sport. Will you lend her to me for the 
morning 1” 

“Moat certainly, She can have the pony 
carriage If you think that fs best.” 

* Deuces bit would she see of it from the finest 
carriage in creation! Why, we mean to take 
them up the hill at once.” 

Then Bridget shall go with her,” said the 
old lady, composedly. 

* Bridget, with no more breath than a roarer 
and the legs of a worn-out screw !” he exclaimed 
{n high contempt, “She would geb to the top 
of the hill in time to ses the sunset, and not one 
moment before. Does Miss Ruby walk about 
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YOU TO REFUSE TO MARRY US!” CRIED MARSTON, FIERCELY, 


with a fortune ia her pocket, that you think it 
necessary for ber to have a bodyguard?” 

“In her face, perhaps,” with a quiet smile, 

“Bless you, my dear madam. We shail be 
much too busy looking after a vixen’s brush to 
tiiiak of a woman’s face. Let her come with me, 
and [il plant her behind a bush on the top of 
the bill—or rather, she had better go there first. 
Come cutslde, and I'll show you the exact 
spot.” 

The next morning Ruby dressed herself In a 
most becoming little black hat, with a black 
jacket, and wended her way up the hill, accord- 
= Squire’s Imperative ordere. There was 
& wind, but the sun was bright, and lovely 
masses of white clouds rolled away over the oppo- 
site hills, withered tufts of fern shone like gold 
here and there amongst the dark green of the 
goree, and feathery larches on the skirts of the 
woods lifted their graceful branches as if in 
gracious greeting to the blue eky above; a robin 
redbreast came and perched on a lichen-covered 
bough, and Ruby's heart seemed raised out of 
its monotone of regret by ite cheerful song of 
gratitude and praise, 

Far down below, in the valley, she saw a 
cluster of coats on the gravel sweep in front 
of the Corinthian portico of The Beeches, 

A patch of white and brown showed where 
the hounds were standing within reach of the 
hunteman’s whip, aid a number of horsemen 
appeared in the distance along the road. 

Suddenly the whole scene became animated— 
those who had dismounted sprang into their 
saddles, ae the hounds moved off towards the 
hill Ang which the solitary watcher had taken her 
sta 

Slowly they came towards her like an invad 
army, and she retired behind the bush, which 
been such a comfort to Mrs, Wood’s mind. 


She was glad to see a party of children with 


thelr governess, and two strong-minded-looking 
girls with stout sticks in thair hands, also amongst 
the walkers. 

Mr, Mackinlay immediately introduced her to 


a 





the latter, and suggested that they should keep 
each other company. 

They were the Misses Egerton, daughters of a 
nelghbouring rector, and looked at Raby, with 
her gentle but unmistakable air of high-bree ting, 
as if she were a-dotl seb up for exhibition, 
rather than for any practical purpose, 

The horn sounded—the hounds gave tongue— 
the hunteman shouted ‘Gone away !”—theo 
there was a sound of cracking of branches, as in 
furious haste rider after rider urged his horse into 
the wood, and the pedestrians were left to silence 
and themselves, 

“Come along,” cried Bessie, the eldest Mis: 
Egerton, “or we shall see nothing of the run!” 

And before Ruby knew where the slsters were 
golog, they had already climbed over a stile te 
the left, and were wep bry with masculine 

d 


strides over the egw beyond. 
Terrified at being left alone, she scrambled 
over the stile as fast as she could, The sound 


of a horse's hoofs behind her made her turv, 
and she caught sight of a horseman, who dissp- 
peared into the wood like a flash of lightuing. 
It was bub a gliimpse—nothing more; but it 
made her heart beat as it had not beat for a 
year, and she etood, as if transfixed, in alx inches 
of mud. 
"Did you see him?” cried one of the Misses 
nm. ‘That was Lord Fielding, commonly 
ed the ‘tardy cove,’ because he is always 


She thought what a goose she had been, and 
the mud seemed very tiring! 


(Zo be continued.) - 








Japanese children are taught to write with 
both hands, Usually there is a marked dif- 
ference in the penmanship of each person, the 
better inate hee uced by the left hand, 
while the t hand can turn out ten per cent. 
more work In a given period of time. 
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“ PATHER, FATHER |” SHE SCREAMS, EXCITEDLY: BUT THE SICKLY PALLOR OF DEATH JS CREEPING OVER HIS FACE, 


AS BROWN AS A BERRY. 


—101— 
CHAPTER IX. 


Captars Carpet is, doubtless, a singularly 
unlucky man-—that has never even been ques- 
tioned by his brother officers and other military 
friends, who have, of course, their own causes for 
grumbling, 

He is so unlucky that it has become an injury 
to the rest, who must acknowledge they have no 
right to air their grievances before him, and feel 
a certain jealousy of his superior advantages in 
this respect, 


The money spent on the purchase of his ste 
and that wasted in gambling—a habit he had om 
tracted In his first wretchedness after his wife’s 
death —had reduced his patrimony to a few 
hundreds, and the rule of compulsory retirement 
on account of age seemed especially framed for 
his discomfiture—as, had he been able to serve 
but a few months » he would almost of a 
certainty have ob his majority. 

He had become senior ca: |! 
the departure of the t, 

India he hears that Major Lennox has had the 
promise of a staff appointment which will second 
him, and give Ceptain Cardell the long-wished-for 
promotion, 

apace tris peat kes 

ve terval, t ry 

broken-hearted at the idea OF all her cherished 
dreams of Indian life being thas suddealy up- 


rooted, 

The last has made Berry a woman. Not 
beautiful like Eve, but sifm and qaaint-looking, 
be wrongs hap pb ip Sag nye the most 

wilder ea b ever was 
bleseed with, but so fall of cums bid had 
that they have a double danger. 

The little town of Richester has already fur- 
aished her with several admirers, and one bond 
fide lover—a good looking young brewer, the 





mayor's only son, and heir of his reputed great 
wealth, 


Berry is scornfal with all, and especially with 
the last-named. 

“T would as soon marry my footman!” she 
says, with the insolence of youth, when Captain 
Cardell, In despair at his heaped up misfortunes, 
advocates his cause. 

“You never have had and never will have « 
footman, I should say ; so that, ab any rate, is a 
rivalry which John Holmes need nob fear!” 
answers her father, sharply. 

“The name, too—so plebelan ; and his manners 
so rough and uncultivated!” she goes on, ex- 
citedly. 

" He is looking.” 

"That is an nddes offence, A good looking 
clod is more objectionable then an ugly one.” 

"T think you have rather exaggerated ideas on 
the subject. Many a gentleman takes up brew- 
ing, now-a-days and thinks it no shame,” 

“ They sink to. the position, and are to be com- 
onthe | oe peas = va 

ty lid a very position In the town.” 

'* You are looking at them through the halo of 
their civic dignities, papa. When I have drunk 

p and champagne at the Town Hall 
one gamer orien egumemee 
4 » 


“You have a terribly sharp tongue, child. It 
take you into trouble, some day.” 

ab tosses her head, and will have none 

her "s advice, Fancy bresking her vow 

the of » man who never had a grand- 

, who blushes when she speaks to bim, and 

has as much savoir faire as | yeoman at the 

h no more than the same iustinctive 


’s sojourn among the “ aborigines,” as 

tingly terms the good people of Richester, 

has been a great trial to herself and bo her father, 
willingly have accepted thelr advances 

he been allowed. But Berry—terrible little 

— declines sternly to avail herself of 





thelr hospitalities, and will not heed the homage 
they are quite prepared to render her. 


Mr, Le Sage, who is also there, lunches and 
dines with everyone without favour, and Is per- 
fectly ready to laugh at his hosts with his brother 
cfficers afterwards. He even goes so far as to 
filrt outrageously with the young wife of one of 
the richest manufacturers In the town, and com- 
promises her in a manner that he would not have 
dared to do had she been In what he would himself 
have termed “' his own set.” He had attempted 
to share these attentions with Berry, but received 
a decided rebuff, She considers his manners as 
objectionable as those of John Holmes, although 
ina different way ; and In this case her father 
backs her up. Why should he condone the faults 
of a non-marrying man, who, besides this, Is 
notoriously as poor as a rat, 

Besides, Berry is too busy for love and lovers, 
The question is already on the tapis where they 
are to live, and how, without the motive power 
which has hitherto moved them, 

Money of course is an object, and Captain 
Cardell has wild plans of vegetating in Ireland or 
Wales, as the fancy takes him; chavging these 
plans so often that Berry grows bewildered and 
loses heart. She foresees that he will be likely 
to drift hither and thither, like a rucdderless ship, 
when once he Is cut away from the profession he 
has followed so long. At these times the future 
looks so very dark that she envies the sister who 
is dead, and Eve who seems now, without doubt, 
to have chosen the better part. 

This is not the life of which she had dreamed ; 
an existence peacefully paesed in a vine-framed 
cottage, with « garden redolent of roses and 
lavender, and she a fair old maid in nun-like garb 
aud snowy cap, heart-whole and willing to give 
all the wealth of love and sympathy which she 
has to bestow to the poor, or perhaps to Eve's 
children. 

The difference of the prospect before her b)inds 
her to the fact that the other life might have 
been equally dull—that she with her warm heart 


See Mae ren, Sacliee 
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and loving ways is fitted for sumething better 
than elther, 

Captaln Cardell’s latest project fs to go on a 
tour In Wales and choose place where they 
can be “ burledalive on the cheapest terms,” as 
Berry ae expresses it, She is to remain 
behind until the locality and house are chosen ; 
and then, when he returas to pasa his few re- 
maining days with the section of the regiment 
that is at the dep6), amonget the old associations 
which against his will even have grown dear, she 
is totake their Lares and Penates thither and 
and await his arrival. 

A dinner is gon yy his wrt bsfore his de- 
parture—for though, as unpopular as ever amo 
his brother officers, some sympathy Is mae at 
by his new misfortune—aud for Berry's sake, too, 
they would not be remiss ia courtesy. Oaptain 
Cardell, as usua!, takes the civility as ungraciously 
as possible, 

"T think you are rather speeding the parting 
guest in wishing me s formal farewell a month 
before I really go,” he says to young Ls Sage. 

"The fact is, we did not know you intended 
coming back. We can easily pore ib now; 
no guests are asked as yet,” is the apologetic 
ceply. 

“No, no, I was only joking,” says Captata 
Cardell, hastily. 

So the date of the dioner remains unaltered, 
and the night before he leaves on his tour, finds 
him at the mess {on a better temper than he has 
been in for some time past, becoming even face- 
tious before the end of the meal. 

In the ante-room for some time there is 
nothing but talking aud smoking, until someone 
proposes a game of whist. A couple of rubbers 
are played, in which Captain Cardell is on the 
winning side ; then Mr. Le Sage, who iq a little 
the worse for the champagne he has taken at 
dinner, votes the game slow and proposes loo, 

The others look doubtingly at Usptain Cardell, 
who ia sentor officer present, for there has been 
eome scandal lately about the money lost- and 
won ab cards, and the colonel commanding the 
dey 6t has threatened to put It down with a strong 
hand {f at any time repeated. 

But Captain Cardelli to-night Is unlike himeelf, 
the old wild spirit seems to have broken through 
the shackles which have lately held it, and for 
the time he has forgotten his poverty and is 
reckless, 

‘Loo is the best game!” he declares, ex- 
citedly, sweeping his winnings off the table into 
his pocket. 

Everyone knows how loo, at once the most 
eimple and fascinating of games, is also the most 
treacherous. To- t {tb does not belle its re- 
putation, For over an hour there are nothing 
but single boards, with an occasional loo at Club 
law, and Mr, Le Sage declares discontentedly that 
this is worse than whist. 

Then suddenly, in a moment, all fs changed. 
Until now Captain Cardell had been an incon- 
siderable winner, and John Holmes, who is also 
a guest that night, a steady loser, Then with 
one of the sudden freaks with which card-players 
are acquainted, the board runs high several con- 
secutive deals, clubs are turned up time after 
time—as though with demoniac malice. The 
whole aspect of the game Is altered. 

The five men who are Playing remain ap- 
parently calm and composed, but a keen observer 
might note the excitement that is sometimes 
involuntarily betrayed in a compressed lip or 
trembling fingers as the money is swept in or 
out, 

Tt {fs not all money either vee changivg 
hands ; little slips of pass toand fro during 
that last half-hour ; Eidully at first, and then in 
one direction, only as Fortune finally decides 
whom ehbe for thie time will favour. 

‘* A single again! ” exclaims Laurence Le Sage 
with an impatient oath, as the last high board iz 
divided, and he himself draws {n one-third of it 
to hie side of the table. 

‘*Tt will go up again, perhaps!” says the 
young brewer, feeling a little ashamed of the 
glittering pile before him, and the little bundle 
of papers, for he is the largest winner now—a 
striking illustration of the old saying “‘ that gold 





; 


begets gold.” He gathers up the cards as he 
aud prepares to deal, 

Bat Captain Cardell rises to his feet, and they 

are all a little taken aback at the whiteness of 


‘ace, 

* It is getting late—half-past three already. I 
shall play no more to-night.” 

Amid an uncomfortable silence he goes out for 
his cap, and then, with the Instinctive unwilling. 
ness of @ poor man to leave unfialshed anything 
for which money mush be paid, returns and 
finishes his whisky and soda-water, 

Everyone by this time wishes ‘the evenlag’s 
work undone; a‘l are winners, all except the 
molserable man before them, who seems half 
stunned by the magnitude of this lavt citas- 
t 


, Holmes, thinking of Barry, nearly groans 
aloud, and makes a convulsive movement to push 
the gold from him and tear up the 1.0.U,’s in 
pieces. Bat a restralning hand is laid on his 


arm, and hfs half-formed resolution for the time 
frustrated. 
“Good evening, gentlemen, I—I thank 


you-—— 

But the polite formula dies away on his lips, 
and with a low bow and. forced smile—which 
approaches nearer to dignity, perhaps, than any 
ovber action of hls life—Captain Cardel! leaves 
the room and passes out into the night, which fs 
dark and cheerlesa ss his own prospects for the 
future. 


CHAPTER X, 


Tus suv ig just breaking faintly through the 
clouds, when ron | wakes the next morning fn 
earnest ; but all night long she has been starting 
and rousing herself for fear her father’s break- 
fast should be too late. Susan, like all good 
workers, is a good sleeper too, and {f catching 
the train depended upon her, it might bs safely 
given up as loet the day before, 

There is already a sound of moving overhead. 

rubs her sleepy eyes and wonders whether 
it is later than it seems. Sho looksat her watch, 
but it has stopped. Then enveloping herself in 
dressing-gown und slippers she runs lightly up- 
stairs and taps at Susan's door, 

There {fs no respomse for some minutes, and 
then a atifled volee from under the bedclothes 
declares that the owner of it is wide-awake. 

eat ot ye = ajar, and .on 
a gentle knoc girl pus b wide open ; but 
in a moment she knows that something {s wrong, 
although at first she can hardly take it In, 

The bed has not been slept in, Her father is 
there, it fs true, but In his chair, in mess dress 
still, and apparently fast asleep. There isa faint, 

liar smell in the room, and a glass beside 

im with a tiny bine bottle, which might have 

told ite own tale to anyone more experienced. 

Bat Berry, though she fears vaguely, could not 

put her dread in words, She starts forward, and 

shakes the sleeping man violently by the 
shoulder, 

** Father, father !” she screams, excitedly. 

To her intense relief he opens his eyes, and 
looks at her for a moment, but so wildly, so un- 
knowingly, that her fright returas with increased 
8 . 


ne Margacet, forgive!” he mutters fn a thick 

voles, and once more is aflent ; his head has fallen 
back and/a sickly pallor is creeping“over his face 
—the unmistakable marble pallor of death. 

Thoroughly alarmed now, Berry hastens back 
to Susan’s room and despatches her for the 
doctor. Then she returns to her father’s side, 
dashes cold water in his face, loosens his collar, 
and tries all means to bring him back to consclous- 
ness, but in vain, 

He breathes heavily at first, then in short,guick 
gasps, then gradually it becomes so faint that she 
cannot hear at only knows that he lives by 
the faint mist on alrror that, in despair, she 
holds above his lips, By-and-by even that can 
be seen no more, and Berry on her knees 


with alow moan, Nothing now can be done but 
to await patiently the doctor’s arrival. 
At last he comes, Susan with him, awed out of 





CE ey 


her garrulity for the tims being, but fall of 
sympathy and excitement, 

The doctor's keen eye takes in the aspact of 
affairs ab once. He recognises the slight scan: 
which still lingers in the room, although window 
and door have been thrown wide opsn ; and h- 
knows that dark bottle with its bright label culy 
too well. Ithas been the keynote of many s dark 
tragedy. 

**Ie it too late?” asks Berry, in an agonlied 
whisper. 

He holds the dead man’s pulse and lays his 
hand upon his hear$, partly from professional 
habit and partly from cowardice, He knows 
something of their story, though not all, and {; 
loth to epeak the words which will so deeply 
wound, 

"Yeu, It is too late!” he answers gently ; and 
then—-“ How did this happen?’ he adds to niore 
business-like fashion, mindfal of the inquest that 
will follow and his duty as a medical man to sift 
the mystery if possible. 

But there ia no one to anawerhim. Barry has 
fallen on the floor in a dead faint, and Suen 
rushes to her side, sobbing over her and smooth. 
ing her hafr with rough kindaess, and having uo 
eyes or ears for anyone else. 

Later on in the day he hears more, Captalo 
Cardell, worrled and anxious about the fature, 
has lately been fo the habit of taking sleep!ng 
draughts to ensure at least some reat from the 
troubles that are oppressing him. It isa relief 
to know thiz, There is at least a doubt as to 
whether he died by his own hand for from ex- 
eltement or carelessness, an overdose is so fre- 
quently taken. 

The doctor has his own opinion, but keeps it 
carefully to himself. He feels a deep sympathy 
with the orphaned girl, who seems to have no 
frlends she can send for, standing 20 utterly 
alone, 

As he leaves the house, someone comes up and 
touches him on the arm. It is the young brewer, 
looking very white and awe-struck. 

“Is it true?” he asks, hurriedly, with an up- 
ward glance at the darkened windows, 

'* Yes; Captain Cardell is dead!" 

** A—a auicide {”’ 

The doctor looks at him keenly, wonderiog 
how much he knows aud what cause he has for 
his evident discompoaure. 

“J hope not,” answers, gravely. ‘“' The 
unfortunate gentleman had been in the habit of 
taking sedatives, and last night took too large a 
dose. It must have taken effect at once, for he 
was still dressed, By-the-bye, he was dining at 
mess last night. He seems to have had no bad 
news—nothing to disturb him In any way, This 
morning he was to go Into Wales for a short 
tour, so Miss Cardell says.” 

** And she ?” 

"Poor child! I am sorry for her, She has 
noone with her, but has kept up wonderfully 
after the first shock.” 

*€ Do you think she would like——? I mean 
do think she would be offended if my 
mo went to her?” 

He throws out the suggestion very timidly, 
knowing something of Berry’s pride and inde- 

and his tone betrays so much of his 
thoughts that the doctor smiles for the fret 
time. 

“Iam mre she would think it most kind. 
She wants a woman with her; she must miss 
her sister sadly, She is married in India I be- 
lieve.” 

* Yes, and I expect Miss Cardell will go ous 

doleful 





and-by. ener of bright eyes was not given 
to her for nothing, you may x 
And with a algaificant smile the doctor hurries 
away good naturedly, pleased at the tarn affairs 
have taken, and not doubting for a moment that 
be successful. 


the young man’s suit will 
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conservative opinions, 

and favours none of the rich cottonocracy of 

She tosses her head as she admits 

her into the small sitting-room, and closes the 
door after her with a vicious little enap. 

To tell the truth Mrs, Holmes is a little ner- 
vous, “She feels thac the aight of her indis- 
putable wealth will {mpress no one here, and has 
heard much of the haughtiness of Captain Car- 
dell’s daughter. 

“ There is nothing like these poor gentlefolk 
for pride,” she had said to her son that morning 
when he had urged her to go, and che had been 

at first to risk a rebuff. After- 


like the doctor, has no fear. 

The next moment Berry enters th 
ab the adh Rood er oe f 
pompous she com: 
up to her, quickly clasps her in 


“My poor child! How 
she exclaims, brokenly ; 
touched by the little, » 
the white face 
brushed 


from which 


and for the firab time she realises what she lost 
when her mother died. 

There is no pride, no insolence here ; and Mrs, 
Holmea’s heart warms to her more and more as 
she sobs out her piteous story, telling how sudden, 
how unexpected the blow had been. 

“ You will come home with me and stay with 
us now, won't you, my dear?” asks the Mayor's 
wife, kindly, when she has finished her recital, 
“You can do no good here; and ft fs not right 
that you should be left alone,” 

But Berry will not leave, It seems to her 
now that she had neglected her father somewhat 
of late—as though she had been unduly impatient 
of the trouble he had given—and she will not 
desert him now that he fs lying dead. There fs 
Suzan, too, to be thoughtof, She would certainly 
rg at a solitary sojourn in the house of mourn- 
ng. 

This latter objection Mrs. Holmes magneni- 
mously tries to over-rule, remembering ruefully the 
defiant air and red elbows of the tall, raw-boned 
woman who had ushered her in with so bad a 
grace, 

— bes, come my Anything will be con- 
Berry consent, 
And, after some 


persuasion, Berry promises to 
come when the funeral fs over. = 


Before then she 


er 
goes back Into the eltting-room, afte 
friend has taken her departure, new 
for conjecture, 

Susan brings in a slip of paper she has found 
on the lene af ther late tenster's. com, with 
Scotch-like prudence forbeari 


to the window that she may see more clearly 


what it fe, 
It fs only a hastily-scribbied memorandum 


reading as 





I, 0. John Holmes ... 
» Le Soge ... 30 
WeUREMR: i andl habs sky <j, godoe ORF 
po RAR EE ane cdg ce ER 

Total ... 


£369 

The two latter Initials she recognises ae those 
of Captain Sowerby and a Mr. Cane, both in her 
father's regiment ; but for what the money can 
be owing, she caunot guess. 

When could he have contracted such a large 
debt, and on what occasion ? 

She presses her tiny hands to her brow to still 
lis throbbing. 

Everything seems to come at once. 

She has scarcely dared to wonder yet whether 
her father’s death was Intentional, and if he knew 
what he had done, when he moaned out " Margaret 
forgtve |” 

Margaret was his wifs’s name as well as his 
daughter’s, On which was he calling then so 
earnestly for pardon # . 

. Surely—surely he could not have been so 
selfish as to wish to die, and leave her to face 
thelr troubles all alone | 

She knows enough of military rules to be 
aware that the money, which would have come to 
them fn another month, is forfeited now; and 
even the little nest-egg of five hundred pounds, 
which they had ed to leave untouched, Is 
nearly all gone—if this be true! Oh! if only it 
may prove a mistake ! 

With a faint hope that ib might be so, she 
draws pen and paper towards her, and deter- 
mines to write and ask. 

tain Sowerby {s married, and may men- 
tion ft to his wife, which she does not wish If, 
after all, it should be a wrong conclusion to 
which she has come. Mr, Cane she hardly 
knows. 

She decides to write to Mr. Ls Sage, and 
after some healtation, sends the following note :— 


“ Dear Mr. Le Sacr,— 

“Will you kindly tell me whether my 
father owed you thirty pounds, and if eo, for 
what? I have found a memorandum of the 
debt, and am not quite clear what it could mean. 
—Yours truly, Bexry Carbs...” 


£295 


To which she recelves an answer early that 
evening, carefully written on the lavender paper, 
with sable crest, which the young dandy keeps 
{n stock to express his condolence to his sorrow- 
Ing friends :— 


“My Dear Miss Carpeti.— 


" We were all deeply grieved to hear of your 
terrible loss, and com te with you sin- 
cerely. I have no recollection of any thirty 
pounds owing me by your father. It is ape 
& mistake. Pray let me know if I can be of the 
slightest assistance.—Yours very sincerely, 
Lavrexce Lz Sacr.” 


The young fellow had had some qualms in thus 

denying the debt. The money was very 

to lose—even anxious, for it had seemed 

to him now like the price of blood ; but he does 

not like telling an sbsolute falsehood, and so 
temporises a little. 

As often happens, the lie falls fu its object 
from its very incompleteness, A direct denial 
Berry would have believed, but ehe cannot 
credit that a subaltern, whose poverty is well- 
known, should affect forgetfalness where such 
a o eratisad large sum of money [s con- 
cern 


She tears up the letter {mpatiently and 
atrews the pleces on the floor, thoroughly vexed 
ie eee. tat wot tomo 

e to out m other 
sources what truth there is in {t, and in the 
meantime keeps the scrap of paper for future 
reference, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Berry feels a little strange bewilderment 
when a day or two later she finds herself domi- 
clled in the Mayor’s splendid mansion, an hon- 





oured, welcome guest. Of luxury she has 
Uaturally seen something, though from a distance 
only, but not this prodigality, the ostentatious 
display of wealth, that is never met with save in 
the manufacturing countries, where fortunes 
are rapidly gained and often as rapidly lost. 
She can scarcely realise it is herself moving 
through the spacious, eoftly-carpeted rooms, a 
dark, insignificant atom among the surrounding 
ficence. 

She esems to have shrunk in stature, too, as 
the area widens. Never before has she been so 
seneible of her tinyness as when the big footmen 
throw open a door for her to enter or leave a 
room ; the chairs, too, with thelr handsome 
coverings and feathery cushions seemed made 
for a race of glants, 

She expresses her admiration and awa with an 
artlesnees that delights Mrs, Holmes and awakens 
new hopes in her son, Surely this might tempt 
avyone who had known such reverses, and who 
is now so utterly penvilese and dependent on the 
world ! 

Besides, there is nothing of the strovg-minded 
woman about Berry. She has expressed no wish 
to earn her own living by @ goverueae’s life, or as 
& companion ; indeed, it has never entered her 
head. Such an existence would be eminently 
distasteful to herself and galling to her pride; 
and that Eve and her husband would be equally 
unwilling, she does not dream of doubting. 

She accepts all the kindness she receives as 
freely as it fe offered, and perhape in thie o little 
misleads her hostess, who having unconscously 
from long association imbibed the principles of 
trade, believes rather in buying and selling than 
giving and taking. 

Ip was with no ulterior motive that she 
had invited the girl to her house ; but It seems 
now that the hospitality having been accepted, 
entails a certain amount of gratitude and con- 
sideration for her wishes, Berry, too, has grown 
so quiet and yieldiog since her bereavement, that 
she does nob dream of opposition. 

Perhaps old Mr. Holmes reads her more cor- 
rectly than the rest, and likes ber the better for 
what he calls her “' infernaa!l pride.” 

**Tt is the same with all these aristocrats. 
They’re quiet enough tili they are aroused, and 
then they are the very dence!” he says one day 
to his wife, and immediately draws tpon him- 
self a grave reproof. 

“ James, how youtalk! I'm surprised at you. 
And as for the girl, she fs as nice and as well- 
behaved as she could be, Nothing like so 
haughty as I thought her dt first.” 

“She fs in trouble now, and glad of any 
kindness,” : 

“ Bat you don’t mean to say that she'd have 
the ingratitude to forget us if some bigger swelle 
took her up ¢” 

"No, no, my dear, that is going too far. You 
leave her alone, and she'll leave you alone, that’s 
all!’ 

" What do you mean, James?” 

"Only that these people accept kindnesses a; 
thelr due, and are gracious enough so long as you 
ask for no return, Once hint at that, and they 
are up in arms directly ; and it’s superior and in- 
ferior then [f it never was before,” 

The old man nods his head shrewdly o¢ he 
speaks, and his wife is evidently impressed by his 
words. She has great respect for the wisdom 
which has made him what he fs, the wealthiest 
man in Richester, aud {ts present Mayor, 

“Then you think she won’b marry John?” 
she asks, ruefally. 

“J don’t ssy that neither. I only say that 
she won't do it from gratitude, you may depend. 
Girls are queer things. There’s many a titled 
lady swallows her prejadices for the aake of a 
poorer man than our son will be; but what 
one’ll do ain’t no rule for another,’’ 

“Td like John to marry a lady |"’ 

She speaks wistfully, and a little timidly, as 
though ashamed of her weakness in craving after 
the one thing she herself had not attained, Ib 
has been the one trial of her prosperous Ife, 
that the few county families around will not 
recognize her nor call; she would like her son 
to be spared these slights, and that she knows 
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con caly be ‘oompocned. by bit marrying ons of 


and Miss Cardell mentioned in the lst of In- 
vited ts at Hamerley House, the residence 
of the lord of that name, who fs the acknowledged 
leader of society round about Richester, 

To her surprise now, her husband does not 
laugh at what she has said, nor designate it 
sodrnfally, as she had half-feared he would 
“ woman's trash.” 

“I think he might do worse,” he answers, 
quietly, and taking up a newspaper closes the 
con on, 

In the meantime, Barry, knowing nothing of 
these discussions on her eligibility, calmly pur- 
sues the even tenor of her ways. 

John, with more delicacy than one would 
have him credit for, judging by his rough 
exterior, forbears to his euld upon her 
now; and she treats him with an Indifferent 
gentleness that chafes him sorely ab times. 
He would have been more hopeful had she been 
less kind. 

Captaio Cardell had made a will, leaving 
everything to his younger daughter, little think- 
ing ab the time how miserable a pittance it 
would be that she would have to receive. Some 
time, too, must elapse before she can claim the 
amount (only fives hundred pounds in all, and 
even that to be mostly paid away if the paper 
she found held a correct statement); but Mr. 
Holmes comes forward at this juncture and 
kindly offers ab once to advance her the whole 


sam, 
She accepts his help gratefully, for the ten 
per annum allowed by Government to 
as an officer’s daughter, is of course, far 
from adequate to her present expenses, small as 
they are jas} now. There had only besn a few 
in the house when her f died, and 
there fs the rent to be pald, Susan’s wages, and 
then this mysterious mention of debts amount- 
to three hundred and sixty-nine pounds, which 

she has not yet solved, 

She has been staying ‘at the Mayor's house 

a fortnight, when one evening her opportunity 
comes to question John Holmes about his 
knowledge of the affair. The old people have 
gone to & big banquet at the Town Hall, and 
Berry sits at the head of the table demurely 
grave, and keeping well ont of sight behind 
the huge pyramids of plate-glaes and flowere. 
The young brewer, slitting opposite, blushes 
painfully as the idea crosses his mind how [bt 
would be if ib were always so, he and she 
together, man and wife. 
* He eats hie dinner as in a dream, striving 
hard to give intelligible answers to Berry's 
remarks, and succeeding only partially. Tae 
servants smile to each other pitylngly over 
their young master’s weakness. To their mind 
Miss Cardell is nothing like so fine a woman 
as some of the full-blown daughters of Mc. 
Holmes’s brother aldermen. Susan, when she 
comes to see her mistress, aud report how things 
are going on in the old house, has battles royal 
on the subject, ry rere Sign to be worsted 
by superiority of num 

The dioner is over at last, Juhu Holmes 
thinks is the shortest, sweetest meal to which 
he has ever sat down; and Berry goes into the 
drawing-room, and curling herself into one of 
the large arm chaira, brings out pencil and paper, 
and begins to job down her accounts, Such a 
large debtor column, {tf doon swallows up the 
credit; and then, when this is paid, 
what fs to become of ber! If Eve cannot 
give her a home, she will be a pauper Indeed, 
Her browa knit together in a troubled frown, 
and a comical expression of dismay puckers the 
little mouth, as she dhinks of what her position 
will be then. 

“ Are you doing sums, Miss Oardell?” asks a 
voice beside her, in a would-be jocular tone, 

Berry turne round sharply, 

“ Worse than sums, Mr. Holmes, arichmetical 
conundrums,” 

“Take nothing from nothing and what re- 
mats?” she says, with uzusual bitterness, 





“T give {tup. Do you know the answer?” 

"I ought to, seeing that it is my own case.” 

“It need not be any longer than you like, 
Berry, you kuow that all I have——” 

Sc far he gets, thinking it a good opportunity 
to plead his cause ; bat Berry wafves the subject 
impatiently, scarcely understanding, perhaps, ail 
that it would imply. 

“* Mr. Holmes, I want you to tel! me the truth 
about something—will you t” 

“OF course I willl” reproachfully, 

“Then how came my father to owe you two 
hundred and ninety-five pounds }” 

He is staggered for a moment. He had thought 
that miserable night's work would have remained 
& secred for ever now. Those who knew had 
resolved to be silent. How, then, has it reached 
ber ears? 

"“T-——I—faill to understand you,'’ he stammers, 


y: 

“Then your promise goes for nothing |” 

The contemptuous rebuke makes the young 
fellow flach up angrily at first. 

Women are so unreasonable and won't be de- 
ceived for their own ng is his unspoken 
thought; bub he stifles his wrath, remembering 
that ehe might justly say even crueller things 
than that, if all the events of that fatal evening 
were known. 

He paces up and down the room in his be. 
wilderment, his hands thrust deep in his pockets, 
and his head bent. 

Presently » emall brown hand fs laid on his 
arm and two lovely eyes look pleadingly into his 
own. 

“Mr, Holmes, if ib is anything that will be 
hard for me to hear, don’t you think you could 
tell me fn gentler terms than a mere stranger 
would }” 

‘. “I would ap, cg to fon ps you, Miss 
. But in this case you w be happier in 
not Know! og. and I should feel so guilty too, in 
b. ul 
Ht not blame you, 1 promize! Tell me 
a iL” 

He cannot resist her appeal, He turns away 
co that she shall not see hia face, 

“Tt was so unfortunate altogether,” he says, 
hesitatingly. ‘If it had only been I who lost it 
would have mattered ge 3 

“Was Ib gambling?” asks Berry, ia a low 
voice, 

He bows hie head, 

“When?” 

Again he does not reply. It seems so hard 
that this should fali on him, who was least 
willing to play, being too business-like to care to 
lose, too wealthy to care to win. Is it not 
generally those who are thus indifferent that 
fortune favours ? 

ie ao died }” 

' ea,” 

She fs silent now, satisfied at last, but un- 
happier than ever. The fear that has haunted 
her is slmost a certainty; and how can she 
respect her father’s memory if this be so-—if he 
died a suicide’s death to escape the consequences 
of his weak folly, and the poverty that in any 
case lay before them ! 

The little resolute face fs paler even than has 
been its wont of late, when John Holmes gains 
courage to look at her agsin; and euch an ex- 
pression of despairing weariness is in her eyes 
that it makes his heartache to see. 

“You understand, of course, that 3 debt of 
honour is always cancelled by death!” he ven- 
tires, nervously, misunderstanding the cause of 
her distress, and hoping she will accept the fact 
he has just invented as true. 

*“T understand nothing of the sort,” she an- 
vers decidedly, but with a half smile at bis 
transparent diplomacy, ‘‘I could not rest until 
it was paid, No, it is not that which troubles 
me,” 


ee what is it? Won’b you let me help 
you » 

She shakes her head sadly, and moves away 
{nto the shadow of a heavy velvet window-cur- 
tain, like a wounded animal that ‘creeps away to 





row for her, and follows i 

able te comfory nad onal. =e 
, Berry, won’ you let me finish what 

was saying first ? Perhaps it ts scarcely « Stiiey 

time to mention it wher you are In such trouble ; 





but Tlove you so dearly I can keep silent no 
ay oe 

‘You are good,” answers, hesits. 
tlogly, fancying he means to tell her of his 


sympathy only, and thin that it is ex 
gre dm im pg — 


Nap = ey oy that ft will be less hard for you 

consen’ answers, encouraged rel 

no immediate rebufl. 39m 
**To what?” in unaffected surprise, 
"To be my wife.” 

Baki a4 wife, Mr,{ Holmes! A-e you dream. 
a?” : 


The haughty displeasure inv her tone {fs un- 
tmistakable, As Mr, Holmes hed prophesied, the 
pride was only dormant, not dead, and it only 
wanted thie to arouze it again in all {te vehe- 
me De it h terrible 

‘oes 16 seem suc presumption }” 
he asks, sadly. . 

Had she glven a true answer, it would have 
been an emphatic ‘ Yes,” but his sudden bumi- 
lity disarms her. She had accepted their kind- 
ness as she would have offered it, had the cases 
been reversed ; but she cannot blame them if 

have not anderstood., 

‘* You must not say such words to me again. 
You must try to realise ab once that such a 
on can never—never be,” she replice, evs- 

vely, 

He does nob deceive himself with hope, He 
cannot after what she has sald. There {s uo 
maidenly shyness fn her manner, only offended 
digaity, and he knows that all is over, Thinking 
of her so highly as he does, he cannot blame her 
pedon agg «9, Pang at his own 
temerity, which has distur’ pleasant re- 
lations and given her fresh palin. He ought to 
have seen that he had no chance—that he was 
not worthy of her. He wonders now how he 
could have dared to fancy that any other answer 
was possible. 

“Will you let me be your friend still f” he 
asks, humbly, 

** Of course I will,” she returns, frankly, anc 
extends her hand, swiling. 

All ralght have-been well had [6 ended there ; 
bat with the contact of her slender, warm 
fiogers his composure leaves him, and, catching 
hold of them tightly, he covers them with kisses 


—eager, passionate kisses—savo fn no res- 
pect of frieudship, but of the love that levels all 
things, and means equality. 

Terribly indignant, Berry gs away ae 


though contaminated by his 
"How dare you! How dare you!” she cries, 
wrathfaliy, and then files from his presence, 
—_- humiliated, and heart-broken for the 
me, 


Mrs. Holmes returns late that night and goes 
at once to her room. To her as she 
passes along the dark corridor a door ls thrown 
suddenly open, and her young guest stands be- 
fore her, very white and excited, as can be ecen 
by the candle she holds pacgnrimy feed her hand. 

“T must go away. I can stay no longer ; 
I ought not to have come,” she says, Berry-like, 
rushing Into her subject at once. 

** My dear, what do you mean? It Is past 
two o'clock, and-——” 
night, but to-morrow early,” 
the girl breaks in hastily, stemming the torren’ 
of Holmes’s bewilderment. 

** And where will you go?” 

The common- question scatters ell Berry’s 


yet paid for, Withoud money, 
t a home, what can she do! What 
she to exercise her natural inde- 


“sg know! Oh, I don’t know!” she 
, and all Mrs, Holmes’s resent- 
away at what che pitifally 
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friendliness. 
the proud, miserable little.figure that 
before confronted her so defiantly, and 


her gently 
tt bo Sele who has been vexing you,” she 
hrewdly. ‘“Don’s mind him, 
ear ; he means well, but he’s rough 
Ifke the rest of us. Go to 
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QUEEN MAB'S PROPHECIES. 


(Continued from page 248.) 


"I know it’s hard, child, They were 
both benial Sie aeae Say, wt 8 
Jew tree. Don 


F 


Feb t tt 


your 
*t take on, dear, 
1 that I aleo were lying there 


will cheat death 
my dear! ‘ou 


3 


noble and generous, He comes here 
& day to inquire about 


: 


of Liangolan 
“Oh! Aunt Jalict, in mere 
tau she clasped her thin 


Phen there is young Beresford, I am so 
"Oh | what of hlm—where fs he 1” erted Nora, 
y dear girl, don’t got excited, or you'll get 
"Oh, tell me something of Noel Beresford, 
after the murder, 

from hie 
i 0bd teen Bowe 


but be was too fil to be 
home, so he fs there in 

never leave him night or 
thousand pounds’ bail 


| 


but they say his 
looks awful bad 1” 


é 





E 





_ Trish nurse, as she steps softly to the bad- 
e. 

** Mies Nora has fainted, nurse! Hand me my 
salts,” sald her ladyship, as she hastened to her 
nisce’s assistance. : 


* * * * . 


The glory of the summer fs gone from Lian- 
Golan. The flower-beds are no longer bright with 
; nO roses or jasmine peep through the 


are fast roar kyr foliage, and the brown leaves 
pers ee cs oe 
an ‘ow leaves 

the’ skeleton branches 


: 


8 in the recess of the sonth drawing- 
ioocteamee at Llangolan, with the long curtains 
of cream lace and crimson brocade hangiog behind 
them, are two people, 

_. Without, the lawn looks very 
chill Ng Fae of the sunless October day. 
Within, = 

the rich carpet, and the mirrored and pictured 

The two people in the recess are the master of 
Lisngolan and Nora Chetwynd. They are the 
only a the_ luxurious room, and there 
is no of the heavy drapery to screen them 
from other eyes, 

Nora leans against a stand of winter shrubs. 
Though much changed she is not less beautiful. 
She fs gaining health and strength very fast, but 
never be the plump Hebe-like Nora of 


tke ie slender 


4 


Por barter emre 
rich co! 

her so charming {n pas days. 

golden-brown hair is alone unchanged. 

and paler, but it is more 


ate cheeks are flushed as she 
the shrubs in the stand, with 
down on her, his whole soul in 


me no hope, Nora? No hope? 
pe manhood fs blighted ; my 


Tots, Sir Sydney, that a of 
forges how deeply 

Iofliet so much pain and 

I esteem so ly,” she 
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found clutched fn your hand when yon fainted, 
is the most damning proof against him. They 
must spare his life, even if he.is proved guilty, 
as he has been prouounced of unsound mind by 
the highest ical skill.” 

“In the face of all that I still believe him 
fanocent of my sieter’s murder. You know my 
wretched secret, dear friend. I had given him 
my love before I knew you. I must be true to 
him through sll He needs me now.” 

**Bat I will be his friend, Nora! He has 
{influential friends of his own, The most able 
counsel has been engaged for him. Shall I go 
to Carlisle to-morrow to visit Noel Beresford 
instead of you! I-can convey the expressions of 

‘our sympathy, and confidence in his innocence. 

ou need not visit him before his trial. You are 
not a enough to travel. You will have to 
be In Oar daring the trial.” 

*' Well, my turtle doves! Do et know that 
tes has been walting more than -an-hour ?” 
eays the voice of Lady Juliet, as she holds back 
the curtaine with hoth hands, and her black- 
robed figure stands in the o g- 

"I beg pardon, aunt. I nob think it was 
so late,” Nora says, as she turned from the win- 
dow with an averted face. 

“Who is that imp outelde?"” says the elder 
lady, as she peered through the shrubs In the 
stand at some object bey: 

Nora turned back sharply. 

“ It ts the glpsy boy— Queen Mab’s grandzon !” 
she ssys, with a gasp. 

* What does the rascal want, coppers?” laughs 
the Baronet, 

"He is come either to beg or thieve. Don't 
open the window, Nora. You'll get a chill, and 
so shall I~it blows so cold. You will be 
obstinate, Nora. It’s enough to cub you 
x says Lady Juliet. 

“ Well, my lad, what do you want?” asks the 
Baronet, when Nora had o the window, 
and driven Lady Juliet from the room by letting 
in the cold air. 

“I want the young lady, your honour,” 
answered the , who stood nervously twiet- 
log his old cap between his hands, staring 
at Nora, 

* What is it, my boy?" asked the latter, in a 
kindly voice, as abe atepped through the French 
window and laid her hand on his shoulder with 
gentile touch. 

“Tf you please, miss, granny sent me to tell 
*ee that she knows who killed the beautiful lady, 
It worn’t Mister Beresford at all.” 

“ Come Inside, boy, and let me hear what you 
have to say.” 

It was the Baronet who spoke, as he canght 
hold of the gipsy boy's brown hand, and led him 
Inte the room. 

“Now, my lad, tell me what you are talking 
about }” 

* Well, alr, granny sent me to ask Miss Nora 
to come along to our tents on the common, where 
Maik Steyne is a dying.” 

"Mark Steyne, my gamekeeper, dying in 
a tent on the cofamon when he has his own 
house to dle in|” exclaimed Sir Sydney, ex- 


cltedly. 

* Bat be had a haccldent. He wor pitched 
from his horse and his back is broke. An’ he 
told Granny that Fanny Ray ‘fended him the 
day of the murder, that hesaw Muster Beresford 
and the lady go down the lane together, 
end thicking t was Fanny Ray a walking with 
the swell he followed them, thinking all the time 
it was his own y ‘oman he wor a following. 
I seed him and I told granny. So when he had 
the haccident to-day, granny had him carried 
into ber own tent, and sent for the doctor, and 
when the doctor said he would die the old oman 
told him as I seed him shoot the young lady, an’ 
that he’d better make a clean breast of it, an’ he 
did, Then granny sent me here for Miss Nora, 
as Mark Steyne aln’t gob many ‘ours to live.” 

The boy paused out of breath, and the Baronet, 
turning to Nora, whispered very gravely — 

“ Do you believe him 1” 

"I do, Sir Sydney, I must go at once.” 

** Then I shall order the carriage and go with 
a hme shall stop on the way and ask Mr, 

lowe to sccompany us, as he fs a magistrate, 
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and can take his depositions if necessary. You, 
my Jad, shall ride on the box with the coach- 
man, and if you have told mea falsehood to-day 
I shall horzewhfp you before your grand mother’s 
eyes.” 





CHAPTER IX, 
TRUE LOVE'S REWARD, 


Ir was true that Mark Steyne had been thrown 
from his horse on the common, and received 
injaries from which he could not recover. Retain- 
ing his speech and senses to the last he was able 
to act upon the gipsy woman's advice, and clear 
Noel Beresford from the dreadfal crime with 


which he stood charged, by making a full acknow- 
t of the he had himself in 
renal vr 


» His depositions were taken by the magistrate, 
and witnessed by Sir Sydney Lyulph, Nora, 
Mab the gipsy, and seven of her companions, 
Mark S died that night, and Noel Beresa- 
ford was liberated from Carlisle gaol next day. 
The doctor advised change of scene, but held out 
little hope that he would ever quite recover his 


reason, 

His sister, with whom he lived, engaged two 
power fal attendants to take charge of him, and 
took him to Nice. 

Lady Juliet and Nora had been there a few 
weeks earlier; the latter was recovering very 
slowly from the shock occasioned by the death of 
her father and sister. Her great aunt was very 
kind to her, in fact, Lady Juliet was very mu 
altered since the death of her brother and niece. 

She honestly acknowledged that she had un- 
intentionally and indirectly caused Nellie to rush 
on to her death, by placing herself like a ft 
of evil between the girl and her lover, by 
encouraging her ambition and discontent. 

Her ladyship told herself that if she had never 
come to Tydvale her brother and his fair daughter 
would be atiil living peaceably at the old Rectory, 

So she tried tc compensate poor, lonely, sorrow- 
stricken Nora the best way she could. She had 
her will altered in hér favour, leaving her all she 
possessed, But there was another trial In store 
for Nora. 

Her aunt died at Nice after a short illness, 
and this fresh shock renewed all her sorrow, and 
reopened the old wounds afresh. 

Sir Sydney Lyulph, still falthfal to Nora, was 
not far away when the new trouble came. He 
had followed them from place to place, and 
watched over her from a distance. 

After her aunt’s death Nora spsnt most of 
her time with Miss Beresford, sustaining her with 
sympathy and help in attending upon her afflicted 
brother, who had lately become so eccentric as 
te be quite unmanageable. 

One day he escaped from his attendants and 
disappeared from Nice and its vicinity, and Nora 
was stricken down by a fresh sorrow, and again 
Sir Sydney came forward-with his sympathy and 
advi 


ics, . 

And again he pleaded his cause and begged 
her to give him a husband’s right to cherlsh and 
protect her, 

“Ob, Nora! much as you love Noel Beresford, 
he is now but a human wreck, and can never be 
anything to you. Be my wife, and together we 


_can watch over him.” 


‘* Sir Sydney, I have but one true friend in 
the world—yourself. I honour and esteem you 
too highly to spoil your life by marrying you. 
But do not desert him for this! Oh! am him, 
Str Sydney! Try to find him, and have him 
placed under proper restraint,” 

**] will go to the end of the earth to serve you, 
Nora, But I shall still hope that when the end 
eo I will have my cet 4 it 

And so they parted, Nora returning to Hog 
with her servants, and the Cumberland. baronet 
setting out with Noel Beresford’s two attendants 
in their hopeless search for the unhappy fugitive. 


* * * - 


More than twelve months have away 
sivce Nora and Sir Sydney parted at Nice, They 
have never met since, From time to time Nora 
receives a longle} from the Barone?, giving an 





account of his wanderings in search of Noel. 
Beresford, 

Sometimes he thinks he fz dead, then he hopes 
he is on his track, then again he eludes him for 
months with all the cunning of lunacy. 

Sir Sydney’s letters were getting very hopelees 
in their tone’as the weeks and months went by. 

Tt fs early spriug, and Nora fs staying In 
London in the charming residence In Mayfair 
willed to her by her aunt, and which that 
popular and exclusive lady had been wont to fill 
with the créme dc la créme of society. 

Nora Is seated in the charming bondolr in a 
low chair, her only companion a beautiful collie 
dog, who {s stretched on the leopard skin at her 
feet. She is in deep mourning, and is looking 
very fragile, though very beautiful, Her soft 
brown eyes have not lost their charm, Beside 
her on the dalnty work-table lies an open letter 
and telegram. She takes up the letter and reads 
one passage in it for the fiftieth time :— 


“We found him yesterday in a grove near 
Basle. He was dead. We will bury him to- 
morrow, and I shall start for London as soon as 
possib’ ” 
oe telegram, dated three weeks iater, ran 
thus :— 


‘*T will reach Charing Cross by two o'clock 
to-morrow, and shal! drive direct to Mayfair.” 


“And it is now ten minutes to three,’ she 
says, as a wave of colour suffuses her delicate 
cheeks, ‘Down, Don, there is nobody to bark 
ab!” 

But the door-handle is turned, and a tall 
» a alee cloak enters and stands gazing 


upon her. 

She rises to her feet, but does not advance to 
meet him. 

“Tt is I, Nora!” he says, gravely. 

“Sir Sydney!” was all her answer, as she 
held her clasped hands towards him. 

“The end has come, 
ray reward. Shall I go, or stay?” he said. 

“Stay! for I am alone now,” she answers, 


p you will be my own, Nora!” 
" Yes, if you will take me crushed and blighted 
aslam!” 
In an instant he was at her side, and his strong 
arms around her. 
“ At last! ab last! my love, my darling!” 
[THE END] 





—$__——_ 


WHAT LIES BEYOND? 


—10:— 
OHAPTER VIL. 


One week at Sea View, and already the old 
life seemed to Mona to Iie so far behind her ; and 
yet, and yet, each hurrying day brought her 
nearer to ite return. 

Sometimes, in the night, she would waken and 
ask herself {f she were not dreaming, av she felt 
the soft, luxuriousness of her couch, and 
the dim, mellow light saw revealed to her t 
articles of beauty by which she was surrounded, 

Oft, too, in her waking moments, she would 
brush her hand across her eyes, almost expecting 
to see the brilliant picture fade, and find herself 
once more in the hut, with the sea lashing at its 

door, as though craving admittance, 
at there was something more than velvet 
carpets and frescoed ceilings and the picture-lined 
walls which made this new life so strange and 
mysterious a thing. 

Stoce that night that Alton Ayre had met her 
at the hall-door, she had often found him watch- 
{ng her face with a singular regard of mingled 
confidence and distrust. 

He was still Mies Mayhew’s devoted cavalier— 
Mies Mayhew, who hated her, she well knew; 
but she instinctively felt that his attentions were 
those of a man of the world—mere Ifp-service 





only, ; 
Yet how could abe, a fisher-girl, presume to 





jadge? What had she to do with either of them 
-—the two who she had heard discuss her 
coldly? From one she had expected {b, The 
other’s yoice she had fancied would be lifted ip 
her defence. 

Bat why? Because in his pity, he had sail he 
would be surety, and because for Claire’s :ake 
he had been kind to her. 

With these remembrances, stirred within her 
the innate thrilling sense of her wowan’s power, 
He had not been her friend: he was as Indifferent 
to her as the rest, She would force him into 
caring for her, to defeat the haughty besuty’s 
aims, whoee cold, chilling glances ever followed 
her with their blighting sense of cruel wrong. 

Standing alone in Clalre’s room, she laugiied 
aloud as the thought swept across her, awakeu\xg 
every pulee within her with a mighty and un- 
eutpected force.” 

She would bring this man to her feet—the feet 
which so short a tinie before had been bare and 
brown! She would win him from Kate May 
hew’s side---from the heiress to the beggar | 

Again she layghed. Was she mad, or ocly 
dreaming? In this moment she hated Alton 
Ayre, as she hated the woman whom she knew io 
be her enemy. At least she called it hate. She 
knew no other name for the riotous feeling which 
asserted itself at every tone of his voice, at even 


his passing ce in the room, 

Looking her window now, she saw hin 
with careless, gracs, assist Kate Mayhew to 
the saddle—then leap into his own. 


As he did so, too swiftly for her to draw back, 
he raised his eyes, and caught the’ grey eyes 
wa them. 


«He smiled and raised his hat, 

She made no answering gesture, but watched 
them out of sight. Then, for the third time, she 
laughed aloud ; but as she did ao, a tear fel!, 
splattering on her bare hand, She looked ai !t, 
amazed. From whence had it come ! 

Glaucing at the clock on the mantel, she found 
that it was almost noon, Mr. F would be 
awalting her on the cliff... The pleture already 
was begun. 

This morning, the house was stifling to bev. 
She was glad to get out into the fresh morning 
air, 

Yes, the artist was there, she could see him 
eS igh op 

aome, up as he 
sprang up and came forward, ie outstretched 
, to her. 

"TI have been waiting nearly an hour, Moua. 
You are late; but I must forgive you, my Cinde- 
rella, for never have your cheeks held so brillian’ 
a bloom, or your eyes been so radiant, What 
have they been saying to you up at the great 


house?” 
"N " ghe answered, wearily. "Air. 
Ffrench, I haye been telling Claire about you. 


She says if my portralt fs a success, she would 
like to have one painted of herself.” . 

*€ Ah I an added Incentive for present work, i! 
I needed one, eh, Mona? Come—look and see !f 


ou begin to a 
’ She niprosced the tema he spoke. As 
yet, the figure was little more than sketched iv, 


her eyes, with their mute longing, were fixed 
yearningly, yet with » something *hat told thein 
to be unconscious of thelr own desire, upou 
the one line of horizon that bordered se. 
and eky. . 

The onan he meant to put beneath the 
pleture Isy in these three wordg—‘' What lice 
beyond 1” 

Ab, some day the picture, sent out into the 
great world, would kuow ; bat ehe never would. 

The quick, artist eye detected the shade of 
sadness on the beautiful face, and guessed aright 
the thought which had given ft birth. 
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De ites 


“Come,” he sald, gaily; “let us get to 


! 
wor Ready aie cried, a moment — 
having pulled off her shoes and stockings, she 


hed 
Perye had catight the ex when she had 
forgotten both him and work, and gone back 
to har old day-dreame. 

Now, as before, the old crept upon her 
with wow Merey they spoke no word as 
he le 

Padeaty an unwonted sound broke the atill- 
nes, 48,00 & narrow path winding gp 
their heads, thundered horses’ fi In 
ancther moment, the riders, catching sight of the 
little group, checked rein, Mona’s face ‘paled, 
but she kept her head turned to the sea. 

“Ah!” ealled out @ woman's volce, sweetly 
shrill. “Quite an unexpected surprise. Really, 
but for the bare feet, one might think It Miss 
Foster.” ‘ 

The hot ecarlet flashed to the girl’s temples as 
she sprang up. ei 

"T should suppose would only recognise 
Miss Foster iu bare feat 1” she retorted, in quick 


ride, 
PrAnd, as abe spoke, she caught Alton Ayre’s 
lance, 
oWas tt. her fancy that {> breathed a sympathy 
— with yet a something that was not 


For the first time in her Ilfe, her naked feet 
caused her a sense of burning shame. In- 
stiuctively she felt that she must hide them from 
his gaze; but, fortunately a new diversion was 


created, 
Bornard Firench, curling lip and flashing 


with 
eye, looked up from his canvas to scan the in- 
truders. 


met in rag warm, cordial clasp which signifies 
80 mu 

“ Barnard!” and “Alton!” escaped simul- 

fie Mayhew og herself 

4 to smile, as 
she discovered, in this str artist, pp 
entitled to ‘no mean’ considerat since Alton 
mary} void work I boy, Ith 

“At your , 1 see, m + Ithought 
—why, surely I heard———’’ sitio - 

"You th 6 nothing, heard nothing!” 
anatase 7 2 Tee Alton’s 

mee by &4q! ce, ‘lam the same 
dauber you used 4. know.” RE: 

" But, surely you do not rate this @ daub!” 
questioned Alton, standing before 
acd glancing from {b to the drooping, half-averted 
profile of the fair original. “This will be hung 
on the walls of the Academy next year, where 
everybody will go. will over it, Bernard,” this 
in alow aside, “ when you have finished it, name 
your price, and I will buy {t,” 

“Tt is like its original,” answered the artis 
in tones equally low, " beyond * 

Then each man strove to look indifferent, and 
both failed. An almost imperceptible e of 
coolness had crept into their manner, as both, 
with one accord, turned from the canvas. 

‘Where are you staying?” questioned Alton. 

‘At Rob Foster's com. oll Bernard an- 
swered ; * but I make the my studio.” 

“And you have come down merely to sketch }” 
sgala lowering his tones. ‘ 
uni ane, ted chen am tceeiee the ‘aaa 

, 50 i] man 
yonttee tek ten cna ee ae Meee 
you have heard ent. A word—a whisper 
—might cost me my life |” 

in sap raged A gic-r- I never saw 
more au views,” re 
loudly and distinctly. “Tee Kaane 38 rb gre 
descend to life studies, By-the-way, Bernard, 


let me r x to my , Miss Mayhew, 
I fear, in my pleasureable surprise at so unex- 
pictedly you, that I have almost failed 
in courtesy. . Ffrench, Miss Mayhew.” 


One quick, grateful glance shot from the 
artist’s eyes Into Ayre’s face. He knew that his 
confidence had been understood and held sacred. 

Tae next moment he was psying his devoirs 
to Kate Mayhew, while Alton with face hidden 


$ 


from them, was studying, with Intent gezo, the 
silent figure on the canvas. 

What was it crept into his eyes as he looked? 
Bat Mona—Mona stood apart from them all, her 
loneliness hemming her {n like s stone wail. 

“He belongs to their world, too,” she whis- 
pered, ‘ He, too, has forgotten me.” 





CHAPTER VIII, 


Tuat evening the circle at Sea View was 
widened by one, for Bernard Ffrench at 
Alton Ayre’s earnest request, had came to visit 
his friend. 


Claire, too, was glad to welcome the young 
artist, whose bright, almost boyish face seemed 
to oo sunshine wherever his frank smile pene- 
trat 


“You must be eo uncomfortable ab Mr. 
Foster’s,” she said to him, as the pees bet 
half-waneds- “Why will you not como here} 
We have such a great house, is it really a 
mercy to us to fill {t, First, we should welcome 
you for your friend, Mr. Ayre’s sake ; next, I am 
quite sure, for your own; and, third 
additional protection against 

“ Your last argument would prove irresistible,” 
he ly replied, “were it not that I am 
storm-pro My quarters are very humble, It 
~Songe hg are better a . — 

enervating luxury w woul 
be. Even an occasional evening, such as this, 
= upfits me, and I fear I may not often enjoy 


ash stole to Claire’s cheeks, and a sense 
tment to her heart, that she would 
fain have refused to acknowled 

"Bat what about the ghosts, Miss Raymond /” 
he continued. ‘Surely you do not live Ina 
haunted castle ?’ 

* What is that about ghosts?” chimed in Kate 
Mayhew, trom across the room. ‘“ Don’t tell me 
this house is haunted, Claire, or I shall fly from 
it immediately |” 

“Then I fear, Kate, that you must take wing, 
for although I have never seen the spectre, you 
could not find a fisherman within a radius of 
thirty miles who would not vouch for its ghost- 
7 majesty. They have a story connected with 


§ 


ticates 
"A story?” echoed the group, drawing their 
chairs clover, “Do tell us, Claire |” 


but {f you promise to be duly impressed with !ts 
solem xity, and to prove my powers by becoming 
converts to the supernatural, you shall hear it, 
Siete tei fen samestnceteal’ om 
cus ,8 A map, 
foreswore the world, tired, as he sald, of its fol- 
lies and frivolities. In looking abont him for a 
place where he might dwell unmolested, fate 
threw him on this rock-bound coast. Then Its 
surface was unbroken even by @ fisherman's cot- 


‘* With singular inconsistency, he had erected 
here this house, immense {n size, and with walls 
of grey stone, brought from a great distance, 
The very building of such a house attracted 
attention to the place, and soon the slowly-grow- 
ing’population of fishermen and hunters named 
ft * Hermit’s Castle,’ Itwas whis that 
a secreb passage had been excavated, leading 
from the house to the sea, but, if so, no present 
trace of {t exists, though the fishermen declared 
that they had seen master of the castle 

from solid rock. Hence they held him in 
strange fear, micgied with distrust. 

“For five long years he lived here, except for 
his servants, entirely alone, One summer he 
disappeared, to return in the fall, bringing with 
him a and beautifal wife, The amaze- 
ment of the people knew no bounds ; but they 
goon to love the castle’s mistress, as they 
had Sialtkea its master. She was scarcely more 
than a child, but tell of s haunted, wistful 
fear that kept gro in her eyes—how the 
servants in the house would be awakened fo the 
silent watches of the night by the sound of her 





suppressed sobbing. 


“Really. I did not intend to turn dramatist,” 


* Finally, some one bolder than the rest, de 
clared that she had been engaged to wed « 
soldfer-consin, young, and brave, and handeowe 
when Marcus Raymond met and woved her. 
Her father, a stern, harsh map, had declared thet 
she should wed him. At first she stood firm, 
atrong in her love for her absent lover. Then 
came news of a bloody battle, In which he had 
fought. They brought her a paper, with his 
name heading the list of killed. 

“From that moment she never smiled ; and 
when her father passed from threats to pleading 
declaring that Marcus Raymond’s money wou!d 
save him from a debtor's prison, she asrented, 
with white (face and tearless eyes, to the sacri 
fice. Two hours after the wedding ceremonies 
had been read, she learned that she faa been de- 
celved, and that her lover lived, unharmed—the 
published report of his death crowning a father's 
treachery, For twenty-four hours she ebut her 
self up in her room, and neither adjorations nor 
expostulations could wring from that living 
tomb a sigh, 

* Then she emerged, looking as though carved 
from stone, and taking her husband’s arm, wich- 
outa glance at her consclence-stricken father, 
passed out to the carriage in waiting, which was 
to take her on the first stage of her journey to 
her new home, 

“Six months passed away, but each day she 
seemed to fade, There was no hut on ali the 
line of coast she did not visit, sending wine and 
nourishing food to the sick, and often spending 
whole nights by the bedside of a suffering child 
No wonder that she seemed, to their poor 
ignorant minds, a saint. By many of their 

dante her memory fs still worshipped. 

One day, » young and handsome stranger, 
wearing an officer’s uniform, walked boldly up to 
the castle, and asked for {ts mistress. The 
master of the house happened to be absent, The 
servant, unquestioningly, admitted the visitor ; 
but, in throwing open the door of the library to 
announce the arrival to hls mistress, he saw her 
giance upward at the stranger’s face, then, with 
a wild, white look of agony, which, once seen, 
the man testified, never might be forgotten, 
tottered forward and fell senseless in the soldter’s 
outstretched arms. 

“An hour later, the master returned, and 
straightway entered the library. In five minutes, 
followed by his loudly-uttered curses, the young 
officer left the house, The etory rune that, io 
this hour-Interview, the wife had disclosed to 
him the secreb mode of ingress, and tha he 
was not long in availing himself of it; but that 
the master, suspicious, had placed himself in 
hiding, and the moment that the door of the 
secret entrance opened, had flung himeelf upon 
his wife's lover, and, after a brief scuffle, stabbed 
him to the heart; then, carrying the corpse 
through the secret passage-way to the ocean, 
had, under the shade of night’s darkness, flung 
it into the sea’s hiding embrace, 

* Certain it is that the young officer never was 
seen again, althorigh many days after, an upre- 
cogulsable body was washed ashore miles further 

the coast. Bat when the servants, some 
hours later, alarmed by the at¥llness, entered the 
library, they found the young wile sitting 
motionless, staring blankly at the unbroken wall, 
an awful look of stony horror iu her eyes, from 
which the light of reason had for ever fled. 

“She on in « living death for months; 
but, when death mercifully claimed her, they 
who saw her said that awful look still dwelt in 
her sightless eyes. 

“One week after ehe was burled Marcus Ray- 
mond died by his own hand, a victim of re- 
morse. 

“Such is the fearful tragedy which clings to 
the house. For many years it stood grim and 
uninhabitable, and when, from time to time, 
some of the race returned to take possession, 
they declared that, in the dead night, one could 
lainly hear that awful scoffs between two men, 
followed by the dull fall and deep groan of ove, 
and the shrill laugh of exultation of the other. 
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‘This superstition fs shared by the fishermen, | painted you es aairen, luring men to thelr de- 
who declare it a haunted house, and wonder at! struction,” 9 
cur temerity {n living here, BP se have 20 vor ll she answered, 
“Truly it is a blood-curdling memory, and I | with & passing touch of coq 
should not like to dwell on it too much ; but I True!’ he assented. ‘ou, Mona? Ah,| GRATEFUL COMFORTING 
love Sea View too dearly to connect it with any- 


thiog so gloomy.” 

“Your heart is too young and true for any- 
thing dark and forbidding to dare enter here,” 
whispered Bernard Ftrench’s yolce in her ear, 
while Kate shudderingly declared : 

“Claire, you have given me the horrors, I 
= never dare cross the library threshold 
ag nn.” 

‘You need not fear, Miss Mayhew, unless ni 
midnight’s wite hour,” fn Mr. A: 

Bat even while epoke he furtively asda 
toward one who had not moved or spoken, as 
Mona sat with white face, looking through the 
open window, out into the night, The rest had 
heard and already forgotten ; but in her heart a 
great pity sweiled for the young wife. 





CHAPTER IX, 


‘*Sose something for us, Mons. Let us away 
with melancholy, and I know no more e 
method than in listening to your voice!” ex- 
claimed Claire, rising and the room to- 
ward her friend. 

Both Ayre and Ffrench locked up in wonder 
abt the request, while about Miss Mayhew’s lips 
playe2 a supercilious emile, 

‘*I cannot, Claire—indeed, I cannot!” re- 
turned Mona, shrinking back. “Oh, why aia 
you ask me before her!” indicating Kate, with 
a scarcely perceptible gesture. 

‘*A little malice, perhaps,” retorted Claire, 
smiling. ‘'She sabe tached us last night by her 
shrill treble, and I determined to let her 
what real music is.” 

Reluctantly Mona rose from her seat. In 
ber position an intuitive delicacy taught her to 
regard a wish of Cisire’s as a command, though 
had the latter guessed this she would never have 
given expression to any desire. 

Alton Ayre still leaned beside Mics Mayhew’s 
chair, As Mona passed she turned to bim, and said 
in a whisper, loud enough for the girl to hear 
each word 

" Really; "this young person’s ssaurance is 
amazing! The idea of presuming to sing in the 
presence of critics. My ear is so nicely attuned 
that I positively shrink from the infliction.” 

A moment before the “ young person” indi- 
cated had trembled with nervousness at the 
approaching ordeal. Now, as she stood by the 
piano, while Claire seated herself to play an ac- 
companiment, all nervousness had fied. The 
little head was held proudly erect, a bright epobd 
of crimson burned on elther cheek, and the dark 
eyes flashed as though they would say: “For 

first time I can prove whether what you eay 
of ma fs falee or true, Mies Mayhew. Let the 
man beside you judge for himself.” 

Then the opening chord was struck, the fed 
lips parted, and the rich, clear notes swelled 
through the room. She had chosen “The Mes- 
sage,” and when towards its close the young volce 
rose higher and higher, gaining in sweetness as 
itrose, one seemed to wander with {t, in the 
words of the song, ane heaven, and lay on its 
wings the message at the angel’s feet, 

A hush fell on them all as she finished. Miss 
Mayhew had grown livid with suppressed pas 
elon and envy. Where had thie girl found this 
glorious voice, and how had it been so perfectly 
trained? But ber wrath knew no bounds when 
Alton Ayre, springing up, crossed the room, to 
bend over and whisper in Mona’s ear his thanks, 
in worde only she might catch, and which brought 
the warm blood to her very temples, Nor did 
he leave her side, when, in response to urgent 
entreaties,she sang another and another song, 
while those who listened felt that they could 
never tire. 


“ Why did you not tell me of this wonderful 
gift?” said Bernard Ffrench, as he held her 
band a moment in farewell. ‘'I should have 
changed the character of my picture, then, and 





your bart is for him who fate te! May I 
search }”’ 


Jast then, in time to catch his last words, 
Clatre 4 them, a shade of embarrase- 
ment in manner, 

“ You are leaving us, Mr. Firench ? We shall 
hope to welcome you sgain very soon,’ 

“ Certainly, if I do nob come It will not sy for 
lack of temptation,” he answered, gallan 

But, as a moment later Claire watched 
— into the night, she murmured, while he 

eet might have fancied woyealt the temptation 

*I might have m mapta 
but for his words to Mona. And why should 1 
care whether or not Could I be so mean as to 
begrudge to her her friend }” 

An hour later everyone in Sea View had gone 
to thelr rooms. As the clock struck midnight 
the lower of the house was wrapped In 
darkness, when Claire, lying listlessly back among 
her lace-trimmed pilicwa, watching Mona unbind 
her hair, which fell in floating matses to her very 
at let a sudden exclamation burst teen be 

OT What is it!” questioned Mona, pausing, 
St Eth we petite ote Bev 

“ ve my on 
table,” Claire replied, ‘‘It is full of valuable 
papers. — careless itwas! I must run down 
an 

“No, Indeed i I am not yet undressed. I 
will go,” and snatching up a candle as she spoke, 
pausing only a moment by the bed to kiss the 
sweet lips nites her, ehe ran lightly down the 
stairs, At their foot she instinctively paused, 
arrested by her refisction in a large mirror ex- 
tending from floor to celling. For a moment it 
startled ht, in that 
long-ago time of which Claire had told them to- 
night, the young mistreas of the castle have 
looked, stealing down in the watches of the night, 
to dreamt of the lover from whose arms she had 
been so rudely snatched. 

The long, white wrapper in which the slender 
os Hagges ar a, seemed to wrap her in the 

folds of the pest the light she held 
On her exten hand, but seemed to 
deepen the surrounding darkness; the lovely 
hair on which the flame shone crowned the beau- 
tiful face as with a halo, while the dark eyes, 
widely ‘dilated, grew black with feeling, Then 
with an effort she broke the spell, ard crossing 
the hall, entered the library. The table at which 
Claire had been writing was at the furthest end. 
She had reached ft, extended her hand, when 
— blew upon herlike a cold draught cf 


She turned quickly, with a little shudder of 
undefined fear, but the room behind her was 
clothed in darkness, 

She had felt, in listening to Claire’s story, only 
a great pity for the wife towards whom fate had 
been so pitiless. 


The deed of violence Fo {ay she thought 
of leas than of the beaut es from which it had 
struck the light of reason, Pd the moment of its 
committal ; the haw horrors still clinging 
to the spot had im her not at all except as 
mere superstition ; but en in this moment 


and absurd, Doubtless some window had been 
left 0; and the fresh night wind from the sea 
had found its to her. No—the windows, 
she found on ¢x were securely fast ened. 
It came from the hall then. 
Thus reassuring hereelf, she sgain took up the 
portfolio and turned to go, when—oh ! should she 
ever forget the sound |—a loud, harsh, discordant 
voice rang in her very ears, yet with ite notes 
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mvffisd as though coming from a distance, 
Avother volee r d, seemingly in expostulation 
or entreaty. 


Mona stwod transfixed, pale with horror, even 
as once had stood another witness to the tragedy. 

A ecvffle followed, a blow, a fall, and then a 
low moan and @ loud laugh of exultation, 

She tried to move, bud could not stir. Her 
feet were glued to the spot. 

Ab, merciful Heaven! was she, too, going 
mad! ‘She strove to speak, to scream, but her 
white lips were dumb with an awfol dumbness. 
The sound was followed by silence—a silence 
more terrible than any riot—when sgain rang out 
that blood-chilling laugh, 

At the same moment the cold wind she bad 
felt before swept over her, this time «. g 
the candle io her hand, and leaving her sur- 
rounded by unseen horrors in the midnight 
blackness, 


With an effort she broke the epell that bound 
her, and with one wild scream, echoing and re- 
echoing the vaulted halls, ran madly from the 


accursed spot, 
(To be continued.) 








PACETLA, 


MacisrraTe: “You say the defendant turned 
and whistled to the dog. What followed?” In- 
telligent Witness : “ The dog!” 

Catter: ‘*Oam I see Mr. Jones to-night ?” 
Irish Servant: “Mr. Jones begs to be excused 
to-night—he doled this afternoon.” 

Visitor: “And your daughter painted this 
beautiful picture?" Mrs. Upstart: " My 
daughter paint it? No, indesd! Her teacher 
did the work, Consideriog what we pay him for 
lessons, it was the least he could do,” 

Para: "Now, Johnny, I have whipped you 
only af af own good, I belleve I have on 

ty. Tell me truly, what do you t 
yourself?” Jobnny: ‘If I told ‘you what 
think you’d give me another whipping.” 

Otp Foggy: “Iam pained to hear that you 
are addicted to playing whist, and that last night 
you losp £10.” Young Fogey : “ The idea ! 7, 
I don’t even know how to play the game,” Old 
Fogey: “So I am informed by the gentleman 
who won the money.” 


“ Waat makes you so utterly discouraged just 
after Mr. Chilbone’s unqualified prafee of your 
picture?” inquired the artist's friend. “It’s a 
sure sign that he dcesn’t want to buy it,” 

“A wan,” said her dearest friend, “ will always 
give up his seat in a street car to a pretty 
woman.” “TI never have to stand,” she asserted 

ptly. es,” went on earest nd ; 
prom tly. “Yes,” went on her d friend 
‘ most men also have the same regard for age |” 

Witty: “TI met our new minister on my way 
to Sunday-school, mamma, and he asked me if [ 
ever pleyed marbles on Sunday.” Mother: 


“I said, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan,’ and 
walked off and left him.” 

CaREFUL a ** Before I can give consent 
to your pro marriage to my davghter I 
Suite " Certainly, ae certainly. age 

itor : , alr; . ere is my 
bauk-book.” Oarefal Parent (after a glance) : 
“Take her, my son, and be happy.” 

Mr. Borew: “Iam opposed to intoxicating 
liquors as a I believe that liquor 





convinced that whisky was once the means of 
saving my life.” Miss Catting: ‘'' Perhaps it 
did, but I fail to see how that proves it a benefit 
to humanity,” 

“ Waar soulfal eyes you have!” she sald to 
the fnnocent youth, “Have I?” he smilingly 
asked, “ Yes,” she murmured, in her gushing 
way. “Especially the left one, I could look 
{nto its liquid depths for hours.” “I might 
leave it with you over Sunday,” said the youth, 
” It’s ginss.” 

For a time there was nosound except that of 
two hearts beating as one. Finally she broke 
the silence, “I » George,” she said, " that 
you'd better speak to papa to-night.” ‘‘ But, 
dearest,” he protested, ‘* he seems Fore. Seg a 
cross to-night.” “True,” she admitted ; ‘‘ but 
he is also exceptfonally tired.” From the satand- 


was one not to be lost. 
“T mops you don’t associate with that man 
I saw you speak to in the street just now!” 
“ Associate with him? Whatdo you take me 
for? That man fs one of the most rascally, 
corrupt, sneaking, underhand, low, villainous, 
and depraved scoundrels that ever managed to 
keep out of gaol,” “I know ft. But why are 
on speakiog terms with him atall!” “ Why, 

*m—er—his lawyer.” 





“ H’m—and what did you say to that?” Willy: | 


j 


rightly used is a Dentinte humanity. I am fully | 


j 
} 





point of safety he realised then that the occasion | jie 





Ciara (haughtily): “I went to the theatre 
every night last week and had a different escort 
each time,” Rival Belle (vindictively): “ You 
should be more cautious, my dear.” “ Cautious! ’ 
“’Yes, my dear. Ill-natured people all over town 
are saying you can’t get the same man to go with 
you twice,’ 


Finst Yours : “ What’s the matter, old man ?” 
Second Youth: “Ob, an old uncle of mine fs 
coming up from the country to vialt me, He's 
one of the greenest old idiots you ever saw. I 
suppose he'll make me the lsughing-stock of 
everybody Iknow.” “Itisn’t your Uncle Henry 
who was up here last year, is it?” “ Yes.” 
“ You didn’t seem to be afraid that he’d make 
a laughing-atock of you then.” ‘I know, bub 
he’s lost all his money since then.” 

* Save me! save me!” she cried, as her head 
rose above the water, and she grasped a plank 
floating by. “I beg your pardon,” he replied 
from the bank, but I want it distinctly under- 
stood that I’m a married man with seven 
children.” “Yes, yes; save me!" she shrieked, 
“ Then there'll be no falling into my arme, and 
calling me preeerver, will there?” ‘Oh, no, 
no.” “And you won’ Insist on marrying me 
for my heroic conduct?” ‘‘ No, no; only save 
me!” “All right, I'll tackle the job,” he re- 
sponded, as he threw aside his coat, ‘‘ You see,” 
he explained, just before diving in, “I was 
caught by one o’ these dodges once before, and 
that’s why I’m married ; it makes me a bit par- 
ticular now.” 














“No shape but this oan please your 
dainty eye.” —Shakeapeare. 
EXQUISITE MODELS. 

ERFECT FIT. 
CUARANTEED WEAR. 


fy & 
DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSETS. 


Will fot split in the Seame nor tear 
; in the Fabrics, 

‘ Made in White, Black, and 

allthe Fashionable Colours and 









, 4/1, 5/ll, 6/11, 
ei per pair and upwarda. 
=> THREE COLD MEDALS. 
F Sold by the princtpal Drapers 
F and Ladies’ Outfitters, 





SO2ZD 


Will be 


GIVEN 


AWAY 


In 10,000 Presents, before Christmas, also 


£100 IN FREE MONEY PRIZES, 


As follows :— 


(st: PRIZE £50, 2nd PRIZE £25, ord PRIZE £45, 4th PRIZE £10. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE WHATEVER. 


The above 10,000 presents (amounting af retail value to £625) and £100 Free Cash Prizes will be given away as an 
advertisement amongst the competitors who can make out the correct names of six English stone fruits, which the following 


uixed letters will spell, viz. :-— 


RRHYEG, EEEGGGANR, CHEAP, LUMP, TAPIOGR, TARNICENE, 


Send in your solution immediately, and we will inform you if correct, and give you full details of the Competition, with 
conditions and date of closing. If you cannot solve them all, do as many as possible, as there are four money prizes to 


compete for, as well as the 10,000 presents. No solution can be received after December roth, 1898. 
ART Company, 92a, Isledon Road, Holloway, London. 


Address :—FINE 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS: MISCELLANEOUE. 

Tas Queen and Court will, according to pre-| Ir is estimated that 3,000 marriages are dally| A New medicine-spoon has lately been {n. 
sent rt remain at Osborne tnt “the performed throughout the world. vented. On its handle is a dial about the size of 
third week in February, and will then make a| I~ Tasmania there aro said to be no fewer | @ shilling, upon which are engraved zumbera, 
stay of three weeks ai Windsor before going to | than 100 kinds of leaves from which tea can | There is a little Indicator fn the centre, to show 
Cimlez. be made. when the next food or medicine is to be ai. 

Tax magnitude of the Escurlal, the great| Apour 5,000 words in the Koglish language | “inlstered. 

Spanish palace, be Inferred from the fact} have no rhyme to them. These Include such THz Japanese e white sparrows {0 the 
that {t would take four days to go through all | important words as gulf, mouth, and echo. follo way. They select a pair of greyish 
the rooms and apartments, the length of the} Ovp earth constantly receives as much sun- | birds and keep them in a white cage in a wilte 
way being reckoned at twenty-three Spanish | shine as would illuminate 50,000,000 equare | room, where they are attended by 8 person 
leagues, which is about 120 miles, miles of flat surface, . Even thie vast | dressed in white. The mental effect on a cerles 

CuRIsTuas.T1uE at Sandringham will this | quantity is as nothing, for, of course, our earth | of generations of birds results in completely 
year be very quiet, and there will be none of | only receives that which happens to fall on white birds. ‘ 
the usual festivities, The Prince of Wales will| the aside ‘next to the sun. If there were} Bsns are quite an innovation fn Russls, and 
have some house parties, and there will be shoot- | 2 380,000,000 worlds strung round the sun, | many well-to-do houses are still unprovided wih 
ing and hunting (tf he aed ht) ; if | they would form the shell of sphere, with | them. Peasants sleep on the tops of thelr ovens, 
wet, the gentlemen will be at the sun in the centre, and each would receive | middle-class people and servants roll themselves 
and cards, dafly and hourly the same amount of sunshine | up in the and lie down near the stoves, 

AccoRDING to present ements, the Grand | that we enjoy. soldiers rest upon wooden cots without bedding, 
Dake Sergius Alexandrovich, uncle of the Ozar, and it is within the last few years that 


will resign the Governorship of Moscow at 
end of the present year, and will ge 
Governor-General of the Caucasus, with resi- 
dence In St. Petersburg, This a tment qill 
be made In conformity with the desire of the 
Empress to have her sister, the Grand Duchess 
Elizabeth, as near to her as possible. 

Her Majesty’s private chapel, which fs usually 
attended by the Court when at Windsor, is now 
brightly but softly lighted by electricity. The 
Qaeen has a great distaste to a bright, crude 


ad 


like it now. It is a t improvement to the 
private chapel, and it is believed that the new 
light will the memorials to deceased 


walls and are very beautiful, a great deal 
than if gay were used, while ft is a decided 
improvement to the atmosphere. 

Tue Grand Dacheé Serge of Rusala is one of 
Her Majeaty’s most interesting granddaughters. 
Her Royal Highness is the elder sister of the 
Taaritza, and was born at Hesse-Darmstadt on 
November Ist, 1864, She married the Grand 
Duke (who is an uncle of the Tear) In Jane 
1884, and fs therefore, by virtue of her marriage, 
aunt to her own sister. *Her husband is very 
rich and very Russian, and they live in great 
style in their own country. The Grand Duchess 
Elfzsbeth fa one of the most amiable of Prin- 
cesses, and—like ber sister, the Tsarltza—both 
accomplished and domesticated. 


Ir is not altogether unlikely that the King of 
Denmark may visit Eogland In the spring. Ib 
is considered most essential that he should have 
as much change as {it Is possible to secure for 
him at his advanced sage. He is at present 
visiting his daughter, the Duchess of Cam- 
berland, but the Princess of Wales fs 
anxious that her father should come over to 
her, as It will be {mpossible for her to go to 
Denmark agaln just yet awhile; and his 
Majesty is equally desirous to make the 
journey {f his health will permit. It would, of 
course give the Qaeen the keenest gratification 
to welcome him, Her Mojesty slisres with 
the Kiog of Denmark the distinction of being 


the oldest rei movarch, so that should 
the Ki visit England next year ft will 
probably be the last time, humanly speaking, an 


opportunity will be afforded the two aged 
sovereigns of meeting. 

A most exquisite evening dress was recentiy 
made in Paris for Queen Wilhelmina. It is 
of white satin brocade exquisitely embroidered 
with ailver in light and graceful designs, The 
skirt, which is made with a long train, is almost 
tight-fitting in the upper part and cut fn van- 
dykes down the front.. The apron, which is of 
white talle, fs als> embroidered in silver, The 
low bodice is trimmed with a drapery of the 
game material attached to the left shoulder 
with a tuft of white ostrich feathers. The 
sleeves are composed of frillings of white 
embroidered tulle, and the beautiful filigree 
silver waistband comes to a point in front. 








GEMS, 


Tue capacity of sorrow belongs to our 

r: and the loftiest of our race are 

those who have had the profoundest sympathies. 

Tact is a gift; ib fs Mkewlse a grace. Asa 

+, it may or may not have fallen to our 

; a8 ® grace, we are bound either to 
possess or acquire it, 

THe man who Is never tired never knows 
himself. It is only in the faruace heat that 
the soul learns its own strength and weak- 
ness, 

Tere are few things Impossible in them- 
selves, and the application necessary to make 
them succeed is more often wanting than she 
meane. 

How will you find good? It is nob a thing 
of choice; it is # river that flows from the foot 
of the fovisibie throne and flows by the path 
of obedience, 

Tove, which consisteth of parts, can be no 
part of infinite duration or of eternity, for 
then there would be an Infinite time paat to- 
day, which to-morrow would be more than 
infiaite. Time is one thing, and Infinite du- 
ration is another. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Cocoasut Canpy.—Oze pound of sugar, half 
a pint of cold water, six ounces of grated cocoa- 
nut. Put the sugar and. water into a saucepan 
to dissolve, boil it five minutes, then strain, put 
iu the cocoa-nut, pub the pan on the fire again, 
and stir till the candy rises ; then spread on sheets 
of writing-paper that have been warmed before 
the fire, and before the a quite cold take 
it off the paper and cut it into small squares, 
Let ib be thoroughly dry before it is put away. 

Wen mending china, remember that the 
smallest fragments can often be fitted in, and 


cup 
the water flow into the bottle, Before applying 
the cement (which should bs put on thinly with 
asmall paint brush), carefully fit the to- 
gether, so that you may know their proper 
ee rene work may not be hindered by 
aitation when the critical moment arrives, Be 
sure they are all warm when you apply the 
cement, and go to work patiently and deliberately, 
for success depends on neatness, and op the 
different being held firmly in thefr places 
till the cement has quite set. 


students in schools have been allowed beds. 

A Ggrman foventor is sald to provide mirrors 
which will nos break, He —* celiatoid 
where glass wae heretofore A perfectly 
transparent, well-polished celluloid plate receives 
a quicksliver backing like that of a giass mirror, 
This backipg is In turn protected by another 
calluloid plate which also reflects ; so that prac- 
tieally # double mirror is furnished, lighter, 
cheaper and more lasting than glass, 

Tuk first nails were uxdoubtedly the sharp 
teeth of various animals; then, io is believed, 
pointed fragments of flint followed. The first 
manufactured metal gy ch were fr bronzs. Until 
the present cen nails were forged, a 
blacksmith ab to make only two or tiree 
dezen aday. The first patented nail machine 
was Invented in 1795, and Its product of 200 00! 
eut nails a day was considered so enormous that 
some petsons deemed the result due to a super- 
natural agency. Many improvements {n n:!!- 
making machines, presalg Increasing the quantity 
and quality of thelr output, have been made In 
the present century. 

Tr cannot be said that the oyster impresses 
one as being a cleanly creature ; yet he dislikes 
dirt, and geté rid of {t in his own way, In the 
hollow of most -ahells will be found dark 
blotches, the size of a finger-nail, which look not 
unlike blisters. These spots seem to be a di: 
coloration In the shéll. The asllvery surface {s 
unbroken over them, though the black or dark 
blue places bulge slightly above the surrounding 
white shell. Touch these spots with a fork, 
and they are easily broken, showing a layer ci 
shell of tissue-paper thinness covering «mail 
masses of mud, which may be ecraped away 
until, beneath, the ordinary white oyster-sheil is 
reached, ~ 

Iw a Mexican houschold the arrangemect of 
furniture is apt to be formal. It fe a common 
sight to see « splendidly furnished parlour with a 
row of straightbacked chairs all alike with their 
backs against the wall and as close together as they 
can be placed clear around the room, Heavy single 
doors, are practically unknown fn Mexican houses 
either ab entrances or between Interior rooms. 
All doors open in the middle and are fastens 
with bolts top and bottom. Exterior doors are 
al fitted with glass panels, for they also serve 
as All such doors on the street 
or court are fitted with solid shuttere that 
are folded at the sides out of sight when not {rz 

A 


use. great deal of responsibility rests on the 
Mexican cook, She is given so much money * 
day, and with this amount she will purchase eac! 


wi 

morning all the provisions for the day, including 
even the staples that are usually bought in large 
Swi word ry pod tbl for 
a a or 

on hes ty enough beans and 
tortillas and chile to set the servants’ table be- 
sides. a can really do better than their 
mistresses, bess devs gee drive sharper 
bargains with the mar of their own class, 
and they have more patience to haggle over the 





last penny, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Avr.—We do not give trade addresses, 


Hanotp—Only a lawyer can advise you. 

gers.—Only an analytical chemist could tell you. 

Fiossrm,.—Leap year does not oocar again till 1904 

A. 0,.—Alcester ts pronounced as spelt—Alce-ster. 

Verz—The commencement cf the British Navy is 

laced at 1512. 

8, F.—The “menu” depends upon whether you are 
to bave dinner or tea, 

Ivterestep.—The dilation of milk for sale ls punish- 
= in the police-court. 

a1008.—No license or diploma is required for treat- 
tog persons hydropathically, 

Laxce.—The younger sons e: . marquis take the 
courtesy title of ‘‘ Lord George, 

—Rosalind means Paco asa rose, The 
pune is Traian, derived from the Latin. 
Reaper.—Imperfect circulation of the blood can 
nashe remedied by systematic daily exercise. 

\ FP.—Railways are owned by the State in Germany, 
eagtnan, Hungary, and several other countries, 

H. R.—If the bouse was taken by the quarter, you 
are entitled to quarters notte of erate io the ak 

.—The freedom of a city is now purely 
pnanen distinction, and confers no widieon what- 
ever. 

Jess.—It can be restored to its original colour wo 
application of little sal volatile or hartshorn to 
8p ots. 

CorstasT Reaper —The Queen's name is Alexandrina 
Victorla—that, and nothing moro; Guelph is not a 
family name. 

Ratrs.—If he marries again while his wife fs alive 
at ving been obtained) he will 


i seve etre, vee, 


Farrz —Apply to the 
“_ the chief of his 


if he requires a ee 
orchestra to test your 


rty as think fit. Two persons having no 
fo the provision of must witness your signs- 
fu 


be termed the able 
a ieicg “Wet Raantiny “nema he, Sele 
should be verse ; veraification and poetry are offen two 
diferent things. 


G. V.—Gun' reagan ty bo ygtg Smathers 7 


data in phd ow 

ci ae one, mesic 
800! 
Honees of Poctbaamaat "Ss: Pancras Infirmary is on the 
north side away up in "Buston- road, Highgate. 





Herrv.—There is nogertain for hair fatlure ; 
some excite with one ° 
some with another ; 


there is no reason why you 
not experiment with it; st least It gan do you bo harm. 
Ix Nexp or Pi song tye Lg infinence are of no 


oreryiiogs oerte not too mich at eae 


and a are always read en By hg capture anything 
offering of more than average worth 
Roupzrt.—Russia has 


hectoiaf ‘war 
footing 2,558 490 af all rember is estimated that Ger- 


R. B—An 


right to bear 
custom allows 
stances dictate, 

er 
Bitte 1588 
Mey carrying esq hele cannon, 8, 
oom world had pon doosins 

A. K.—A 
states that 


3 





TRUDE.—An excellent thing for cleansing the 

saatien ot ——e tables and and renovating the 

is white of egg well beaten to £ froth. 

It should be laid on with a soft brush, and when the 
leather is dry should be polished with a soft cloth, 

Hovstaezrrr.—Sometimes furniture which fs much 

worm-eaten is gone 6ver with carbolic varnish which 

fille up the holes; but the arrangement is a makeshift 

eeieg as a ped "ot fact, it is better to sell goods badly 

aie wep deseetaet, tn in order to prevent other 


th the worms in turn. 
A Bos — Max.—We do not 


if the man has been of good | 
a — oem gi they take the general | 
applicant into consideration when 

Gomes such 


Pouzzixp.—Sir Walter Scott’s novels are called the 
“Waverley Novels” because the only clue to the 
author in the first editions was the mention, ‘‘ By the 
author of ‘ Waverley.’” “ Waverley,” the first of the 
novels, was published anonymously, and for years the 
author’s incognito was matntained. 


AFIER THE RAIN. 


Avrer the rain the sun shines clearer, 
Toe meadows are sweet and the birds are all 


This bright world to me is sweeter, dearer, 
fe te wit, Lt, ha y and strong : 
And all the long, and all the day long, 
The chirp of the iene and the smell of the clover, 
Like dreams of old days come and shadow me over ; 
And my heart, and my heart, in the joy of ite 
Blesses the blessings that follow the rain ! 
Atter the storm she is humble and tender, 
Sweeter than chirp of the bird on the wing; 
reason at best can only surrender 
'o all her caresses an impotent thing ‘ 
The bitter has passed without leuviog a sting ; 
The thunder and lightning and storm have de- 


Leaving me ier still and whole-hearted ; 
Glad never to doubt her, but only forgive, 
For life, life without her, were hardly to live. 


Vera.—Dissolve one ounce of potash in a bucket of 
water, and leave the fabric in it for twelve hours. Next 


rubbing ; draw through re 
immerse tho flannel in another tguid"contalatog one one 
dessert-spoonful of water, and wash similar 
manner, - 
Intertstep.—It is not easy to give any useful advice 
Asarule, ‘lady journalists” devote 


i 


tit under a weight, or 
ali spot, ro often left 
be restored to its 
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Anxious TO Know.—The marriage would certainly be 
legal if the consent of the parents bas been obtained. 
But let us urge Upon you the extreme folly of taking 
such @ step as to marry at such an absurdly early age 
—en age at which it is certain neither can fully know 
their own mind, Such an irrevocable step might 
easily lay up for both parties years of unhappiness 
and useless regret. 


Vixew.—1. Thank you so much for your kind expres- 
fons of appreciation of our efforta to please. It affords 
us great pleasure to hear we are successful. 2. You 


| must know it is contrary to our practice to give trade 
eye = | addresses in this column; however, we will make an 


| exception fp your favour. We think the address you 
a is, Mazo), 3, New Broad-street, London, 
u. 








Ciaric®.—To preserve apples through the winter. 
put a layor of dry sand on a shelf, then a layer of 
apples, and again a layer of sand, again a layer of 
apples, and soon, Kept in a dry place, the ae will 
be found to be quite good till next June or J Pears 
are best kept singly on boards, suspended or nets, or 
attached to lines of twine, secured by the stalkr, and 
hung from one aide of the storeroom to the other. 


Usnarey May.—Our advice can only be the same as 
your parents in this matter. A young man who treats 
you with ao little respect that he does not even conde- 
seend to explain the reason for,his neglect fs not worthy 
of any girl’s affection, and you will only show a proper 
pride in refusing to allow him to bestow his attentions 
upon bay just when it pleases bim, and to leave you, 
probably for another girl, when he does not want your 
society. You would do well to follow your parente’ 
wishes, and to have nothing more to do with him, 


F. K —In Ontario and the north-west of Canada, free 
homesteads are given to settlers on simple conditions 
of residence and cultivation, the 160 acre grants in the 
north-weat being open land, requiring no clearing. 
Western Australia isthe only one of the ‘Australasian 
colonies which give free homesteads; the Free Home- 

stead Act there dates from 1893, and has lately been 

much used; 562 of such farme, ‘ot an average size of 
151 acres, besides 54 homestead leases, representing 
nearly 72.000 acres, were taken up in 1897. In the other 
colonies land (mostly unoclearec) can be bought from 
2s, 6d. per acre, 


Eusiz.—The following is an excellent recipe : Of oil 
of sweet almonds and liquor of ammonia each two 
drachms, otto of mace one drachm, spirits of rosemary 
one ounce, and of rose-water two and a ounces, 
Another recipe is the following, the effects of which 
are most beneficial when the hair is thinning or fallin 
rapidly. Stewa half-pound of rosemary in a pint o' 
water fora vag eye om md very gently ; otherwise it 
would reduce too rapidi Strain throu gh thick 
muslin, and add half a pint of bay rum. Oork the 
mixture closely, and apply to the roote of the hair 
every night. 
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TWENTY MINUTES LATE. 


A t the way from King’s Cross we had been 
steadily losing time. The rails were wet and the 
train unusually heavy. At York we were twenty 
minutes late. There the railway people attached 
an additional engine, and the train entered the 
Waverley Station, Edinburgh, that night on time. 
The principle is commonplace : when you cannot 


, diminish an excessive load, increase the power. 


But what is an excessive load ? 
Wait a bit. 

On any correct scale, one hundred pounds is one 
hundred pounds, but on the back of a porter it is 
one thing, and on the back of a slender girl quite 
another. To the first it is nothing to notice, to 
the second it is crushing. One man may tip the 
scales at fifteen stone, and another at ten, yet for 
all purposes of his own convenience, as well as 
for movement and work, the fifteen-stone man 
may be the lighter of the two. In other words, 
weight is a question of what supports it. In the 
sense of the scales the earth must weigh many 
billions of tons; still, as it rests on nothing, and 
burdens nobody, it is practically lighter than the 
dust on a miller’s wing. 

This, then, is the principle on which we are to 
understand Mr. Thomas E. Ross’ assertion that 
he was 4eavy in the spring of 1895. No doubt 
the machine would have showed him some pounds 
off his proper weight ; for he was ill, out of sorts, 
and not eating anything to speak of. All the 
same, the lighter he got the heavier he /e/¢; and 
when it comes to a man’s relation to his own 
weight it is his feeling, and not the scales, that 
settles the point. 

For about two years he dragged along in this 
way. He had an ever present sense of weariness 
and fatigue, too, as if from hard and continuous 
labour; when, in fact, he was doing almost no 
work at all. His weakness, indeed, was so great 
he could scarcely get about. _He did not give up 
his business (he is a coal merchant in Appleby, 
Lincolnshire), but attended to it when the-vim 
and snap had clean gone out of him, 

If Mr. Ross could have eaten heartily and 


Gently, now. 


digested his food well, it might be thought he 


would have recovered. But that were begging 
the question, as it was precisely because he could 
not do so that the illness came upon him. In 
other words, he was suffering from chronic dys- 
pepsia and its consequences. This Sishairil the 
repugnance for his meals, the distress after eating, 
the pain in the chest, the nervous prostration and 





loss of sleep, and the heaviness which made his 
own body seem to him like a mass of lead, with- 
out life or energy. The usual means of relief 
having been resorted to in vain, Mr. Ross 
informed the gentleman who was sent to inquire 
into his case that in May, 1897, he accidentally 
read about what Mother Seigel’s Syrup had done 
for others in all forms of digestive disorders, and 
began using it. 

The result fully bore out the reputation of this 
remedy. The first bottle gave great relief, food 
agreeing better, and the appetite improving ; an‘ 
when he had disposed of three bottles there was 
no need of more—he was a well man. At the 
date of the interview above alluded to, Mr. Ross 
said, “When I had finished the third bottle of 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup J could cat anything ; | 
was completely cured, and I never felt better in 
my life than I do now. And, furthermore, I am 
willing the public should hear of it. Such a 
medicine cannot be made known too widely.” 

In a conversation on the subject, Mr. Robert 
Snook, a well-known and much respected farmer, 
of Highcroft Farm, Oakhill, near Bath, used an 
expression similar to Mr. Ross’ ; he said that {or 
over two years he experienced the same sense of 
weakness, pain, and weight. In truth, there were 
times when he could hardly walk or bear himself. 
He ate but little, and, after restless nights, crept 
from bed in the morning worn out and exhausted. 
He had frequent attacks of giddiness, and twice 
fell to the ground; and through fear of this 
scarcely dared trust himself from home. He con- 
sulted one doctor after another without obtaining 
relief. In this unhappy state of things he heard, 
through a friend, of Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and 
put its alleged virtues to the proof. He was not 
disappointed. After a faithful, though brief, use 
of it the disease yielded, and (to quote his own 
words) he was “strong and well as ever.” . 

*‘The man who lives on good terms with his 
stomach,” says a competent medical authority, 
“seldom has reason to complain of the other 
organs or functions of his body.” Truly ; and no 
matter what the scales may affirm as to his weight 
he never feels encumbered by it so long as plenty 
of well-digested food furnishes the power and 
strength which should fill it from head to heel. 
In unbroken health this condition exists as a 
matter of course. When 2 HP fails, the 
remedy—as shown in numberless instances—'s 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup. . 
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The Paradise for the Deaf. 
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The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree 
of Deafness, for Church and general conversation—-some to wear, some to hold, 
some to fit in the cavity of tue ear, of flesh colour, hardly observable. 


ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL TUBES, 


TO ANY AND FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS. 


EVERY KIND OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET AND 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE. 


Amongst our numerous and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H. the late DUCHESS 
OF KENT and séveral m:mbers of the Reigning Royal Families. 
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THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
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GOLD MEDAL 
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With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Oharming 
Bell Accompaniments, 


NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 


The Solemn Psalm, the Soul-stirring Hymn, the Cheerful Song; and the 
Merry Dance, can all be played on these Charming Instruments. 


NO KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC REQUIRED. 
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Special Offer to ‘the readers of the Lowpon Reaper. 
Campbell’s ‘‘Gem” Melodeon .  . Price only 6/0 
Campbeil’s ‘‘ Miniature’’ Melodeon . . - tro/9 
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